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The Romans had words for them— 
expressing the universals of human experience. 


Proverbial Expressions in Plautus 


Grace L. Beede 
University of South Dakota 


HAT is A pROvVERB? To dne who be- 

lieves that until a subject is clarified 
and limited by definition any discussion be- 
comes disordered and superficial, having nec 
caput nec pes (Asin. 729), a consideration of 
proverbs at once presents an obstacle. All the 
more so since, while proverbs themselves may 
prove elusive, the definition of proverbs is as 
slippery as the proverbial eel, and, in despera- 
tion turning to authorities on the subject, 
one is again convinced of the ageless truth 
of “Quot homines, tot sententiae.”’ Hence it is 
comforting to come face to face, on page one 
of Archer Taylor's analytical and comparative 
study, The Proverb,! with this considered 
statement: “The definition of a proverb is too 
difficult to repay the undertaking; and should 
we fortunately combine in a single definition 
all the essential elements and give each the 
proper emphasis, we should not even then 
have a touchstone....Let us be content 
with recognizing that a proverb is a saying 
current among the folk. At least so much of a 
definition is indisputable.” Other significant 
elements that might safely be included are a 
certain rigidity of form and the terse, pat 
phrasing of sentiments that have their source 
in the philosophy and experience of a people. 
But for this phase of the subject, intriguing as 
it is, there is no room in this paper, which is 
devoted, rather, to the use and content of the 
proverbs found in the comedies of Plautus. 


While their use varies from age to age, 
proverbs are, fundamentally, of popular ap- 
peal, employed to drive home a point, to sum 
up a situation, and to characterize—as Cer- 
vantes characterizes Sancho Panza by his 
proclivity toward proverbial forms of utter- 
ance. The case of Polonius in Hamlet needs 
no elaboration. Dickens, indeed,employs prov- 
erbs so readily and naturally that those of 
the type which became a very mannerism of 
Sam Weller of Pickwick Paper fame, though 
not unknown in antiquity, have come to be 
known as Wellerisms. Obscure as its history 
may be, Sam Weller’s remark, “You'd better 
stop vere you are, sir, if I might recommend. 
Take advice, sir, as the doctor said,”? has a 
prototype in some score of classical examples,’ 
such as “ “The water will tell you,’ said the 
guide when the travelers asked him how deep 
the river was” (from Plato's Theaetetus 200 
E). 

Plautus, likewise, quick to seize upon 
whatever may add color, force, spice and 
plausibility to his dramatic portrayal, draws 
upon the rich province of proverbs to throw a 
clearer light upon the point in hand and to 
heighten the colloquial flavor of his dialogue. 
No prevailing hard-and-fast rules can be ob- 
served as to the situation of the proverbs in 
the comedies. There seem, however, to be 
fewer proverbs in the cantica, where senten- 
tiae and precepts, pronounced with sobriety 
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in keeping with the elevation and frequently 
the pomposity of these portions, have pre- 
cedence over proverbs. As part of a speech or 
period, their position is marked with great 
freedom, the least favored being at the be- 
ginning. 

Sometimes the proverb stands alone as an 
answer to a question, or as a bit of repartee, 
as the tetigisti acu, literally, “you've probed 
it with your needle,” or “you've hit the nail 
on the head,” in the dialogue between Labrax 
and Gripus in the Rudens 1304, f: 


Gr. quid tu? num medicus, quaeso, es? 

La. immo edepol una littera plus sum quam medi- 
cus. 

Gr. tum tu mendicus es? 

La. tetigisti acu. 

Gr. What do you do? Tell me, you aren’t a medi- 
cal fellow are you? 

La. Heaven forbid. I’m more than a medic by sev- 
eral letters. 

Gr. Then you're a mendicant! 

La. You've struck it! (tetigisti acu) 


Occasionally proverbs, as parenthetical in- 
sertions, are woven into a speech for the 
psychological purpose of enriching the audi- 
tor’s mind with a more accurate understand- 
ing, or of achieving a certain effect by the 
pause produced within the speech by such an 
interruption. (See Curc. 197, Amph. 707.) 

Generally speaking, however, they fall into 
the final position, which is especially effective 
when capitalized upon to illustrate a point or 
to effect persuasion. At the end of a long 
soliloquy, they embrace, as it were, the bur- 
den of the meditation; in dialogue parts they 
frequently perform this same function, com- 
pleting a speech which another takes up. 
(E.g., Aul. 279, 235; Asin. 186, 495; Epid. 
525; Bacch. 675, '767, 791.) And it is not un- 
common for a proverb to mark the end of a 
whole scene. (E.g., Epid. 525.) 

Irrespective of the class of the characters, 
Plautus puts proverbs into the mouths of 
young men, women, old men, and slaves—by 
far the largest number issuing from the 
mouths of cunning slaves who now speak 
generalizations, now the weighty words of 
philosophers—whatever, in short, suits their 
immediate need. 
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Plautus’ proverbs and proverbial expres- 
sions run into the hundreds. As we should 
expect, many of these are of Greek origin.5 
One of the most striking instances of the 
Greek proverb, taken over and quoted “ad 
verbum”’ by Plautus, is 

Quem di diligunt adulescens moritur 

[He] Whom the gods love, dies a young man 


of the Bacchides, lines 816-817, which reveals 
the source of Plautus’ play, as this is the trans- 
lation of one of Menander’s most famous 
lines, from the Als é£arar&v, Double Deceiver 
with which we may compare our common 
saying, “The good die young,” and of which 
we find echoes in Wordsworth, The Excur- 
sion, Book I: 
“The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket,” 


and in Byron’s Childe Harold (4.102): 


“Heaven gives its favorites... early death.” 


This particular Menandrian and Plautine 
proverb is cited by Taylor as being typical of 
those which are “widely enough known to 
supply a model for many nonce-formations,” 
giving rise to the derivative, 
Quem Iuppiter perdere vult, dementat prius, 
“Whom Juppiter would destroy, he first drives 


“a maxim of obscure origin which may have 
been invented in Cambridge about 1640,” 
and which, in turn, gave rise to the anony- 
mous Christian version, 
Quem Deus perdere vult, dementat prius, 
“Whom God wishes to destroy, he first drives 
mad,” 


and, finally, derived from both of these, 
Quem oderint dii, hunc pedagogum fecerunt. 
“Whom the gods hate, they make a teacher.””” 
Also close to the original Greek is the 
moralizing 
Contumeliam si dices, audies (Pseud. 1173), 
“If you speak evil you will hear evil,” 
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familiar to our ears as, “Speak no evil, if you 
would hear no evil.’ Compare 


Poen. 631 f.: si bene dicetis, vostra ripa vos se- 


quar 
si male dicetis, vostro gradiar lim- 
ite. 

Mil. Glor. 843: si falsa dices, Lurcio, excruci- 
abere. 

Hes. Op. 721: 


(EPPA KAI HMEPAI) ei xaxdv etrns, raxa 
k’abtos peifov axovoas. 
Eur. Alcestis 704-5: 
ei 5° twats Kax&s pets, axovoe: ToANA Kov 
Wevd7 


Pseudolus further philosophizes: 


Certa amittimus, dum incerta petimus (Pseud. 
685), 


“Certainties we forsake, uncertainties to 
take,” (Loeb translation) which, in Charles 
T. Murphy’s translation becomes, “We take 
the credit and let the cash go."’* This is clearly 
reminiscent of Hesiod, fragm. 186: 


More frequently, however, Plautus imi- 
tates, paraphrases, and in general freely 
adapts the original proverbs for his purposes. 
This is the case when Pseudolus (102) chides 
Calidorus, who, despairing of being able to 
secure enough money to redeem his beloved 
Phoenicium, asks for the loan of a drachma— 
just enough to buy a rope with which to hang 
himself; then weakly bursts into tears. In 
reply, Pseudolus caustically reminds his young 
master that unless he weeps tears of silver he 
might as well be carrying water in a sieve for 
all the good it will do: 
nisi tu illi lacrumis fleveris argenteis 
quod tu istis lacrumis te probare postulas, 
non pluris refert quam si imbrem in cribrum geras,° 


clearly composed on the analogy of the Greek 
proverb springing from the fable of the 
Danaides. In this connection, we recall the 
lines of one of Shakespeare’s many characters 
from whose lips proverbs drop so easily, 
namely Leonato, who, in Much Ado About 
Nothing (v, 1, 3-20), rebuffs Antonio with 
these words: “I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 


which falls into mine ears as profitless as 
water in a sieve... . Bring me a father that 
so lov'd his child, whose joy of her is over- 
whelm’d like mine, and bid him speak of pa- 
tience. . . . Bid sorrow wag, cry ‘Hem!’ when 
he should groan. Patch grief with proverbs. . . . 
Bring him yet to me, and I of him will gather 
patience, but there is no such man.” 

Other figures of myth and tradition of pro- 
verbial use to Plautus are Ulysses the crafty;!° 
Calchas the seer;"! Bellerophon, who bore the 
letter sealing his own fate;!* the ancient, 
tremulous Tithonus;!* Thales the wise; 
many-eyed Argus; the mad Orestes;!* and 
many, many others. 

So, to Plautus and his contemporaries, the 
people of Praeneste typify provincialism, as 
in the Truculentus, in the dialogue between 
Truculentus and Astaphium (687-691): 


Tr. tene hoc tibi:ra bonem habeto,... 

As. perii! ‘rabonem’? quam esse dicam hanc be- 
luam? quin tu ‘arrabonem’ dicis? 

Tr. ‘a’ facio lucri, ut Praenestinis ‘conea’ est ci- 
conia. 


Duckworth’s translation, II, 120: 


Tr. Here, take this. It’s my ‘posit . . . 

As. (aside, taking the money) “ “Posit,”’ eh? What 
kind of strange beast is this? (Aloud) Why 
don’t you say “deposit”? 

Tr. I'm saving a syllable, just as they do in Prae- 
neste, when they say “ ‘nary™ for “canary.” 


And, again, in the Trinummus, 608 ff., with 
the Duckworth translation, II, 64-65: 


Ca. Quam dudum istuc aut ubi actumst? 
““How long ago was it done? Where?” 
Sr. Ilico hic ante ostium, ‘tam modo,” inquit Prae- 


nestinus. 
“Why, here in front of this door. ‘Right 
lately,” as they say in Praeneste.” 


That Plautus, as late as the close of the third 
century before our era, pokes fun in his come- 
dies at the provincialism of Praeneste, a little 
town only twenty miles southeast of Rome, 
illuminates a page in the history of the 
eventual conquest by Latin of the neighbor- 
ing dialects and of the languages of the world 
—just as clearly as do the inscriptions found 
on ancient sites. 
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One genuinely Roman proverbial ex- 
pression has grown obscure, as is the fate of 
those which, turning on historical allusions, 
are frequently short lived. In a bit of repartee 
(Bacchides 122-123), Pistoclerus retorts to a 
question from Lydus: 


Quem ego sapere nimio censui plus quam Tha- 
lem, is stultior es barbaro Poticio. 

“You whom I fancied so much wiser than 
Thales are sillier than the barbarian Poticii.”” 


The Poticii, thus contrasted with the pro 
verbially wise Thales, must be equally pro- 
verbial for their folly. This family, as a matter 
of fact, became extinct for its shortsighted- 
ness in handing over to public slaves, in the 
time of Appius Claudius, their duty of ad- 
ministering the worship of Hercules. 

In limning human traits, Plautus takes a 
proverbial fling at the volubility of woman 
(Bacchides 38): 

Metuo lusciniolae ne defuerit cantio. 

“T'm afraid the little nightingale may lose her 
song.” 

Since the nightingale, according to the Greek 
notion of the bird, was supposed to sing 
continually, the idea that she has lost her 
song, “‘lusciniae deest cantio,” became the 
proverbial equivalent of something impossible 
or extraordinary, being given a more specific 
interpretation in the context of the derived 
Spanish saying,” The nightingale will lose its 
song sooner than words fail a woman,” for 
this is an example of numerous proverbs 
which, “established in the oral tradition,” are 
retained by the Romance peoples. Again, in 
the Rudens, 1114: 

Tacitast melior mulier semper quam loquens. 

““A woman's always better seen than heard.” 


While it is hardly any more proverbial for 
the sweet young thing to keep her beau wait- 
ing than is his impatience at such treatment, 
the young Athenian, Pleusicles (Mil. Gl. 
1292), in similar circumstances, cries out ac- 
cusingly : 

Mulier profecto natast ex ipsa mora! 

“Woman is certainly the (own) daughter of 
Delay personified!” 


Only once does Plautus allude to the step- 
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mother, but the proverbial view of her as the 
epitome of pitilessness is evidently already in 
vogue: 

Nam istuc quod nunc lamentare, non esse ar- 
gentum tibi, Apud novercam querere (Pseud. 314). 

‘As for this complaint you're making, that you 
don’t have any money, you're complaining to a 
stepmother.” 


Proverbs dealing with human behavior are 
as numerous as the sands on the seashore, and 
many of those used by Plautus are current 
today, as, for instance, one ascribed to the 
Portuguese: “Lovers” quarrels are love re- 
doubled,” which we find in Amphitruo, 942- 
943: 

Inter eos rursum si reventum in gratiam est, 
Bis tanto amici sunt inter se, quam prius, 


which we may compare with Tennyson's 
“The Princess,” I, 428: 


“And blessings on ye fallings out that all the more 
endears, 

When we fall out with those we love and kiss 
again with tears,” 


or with the old Civil War song: 


Let this row be ended now 
Be like a girl and lover, 

Be like a row twixt man and wife 
The sweeter when ‘tis over. 


We catch a glimpse of those who see danger 
in rising above their social station, that is, 
while “being asses, try to be oxen,” 


ab asinis ad boves transcendere (Aul. 235), 


of the self-interested who can say, “Near is 
my shirt, but nearer is my skin,” 


Tunica proprior palliost (Trinummus 1154) 


which appears in Theocritus, 16, 18: arwrépw 
i yovu xynya, and to which the French is very 
close: ““Ma chemise m’est plus proche que 
ma robe.” “Some friends are nearer to a man 
than others . . . but above all, a man is near- 
est to himself.”!7 

When Jesus, according to St. Matthew 
(vii, 9), asks: “What man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he give hima 
stone?”’ we have already met such a man in 


Plautus’ Aulularia (195) when Euclio speaks 
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an aside of Megadorus: 


Altera manu fert lapidem, panem ostendat al- 


tera. 
“He offers bread with one hand, while he’s car- 
rying a stone in the other.” 


In similar strain, man’s inhumanity to 
man, especially a stranger, becomes, Lupus 
est homo homini (Asin. 495), “To a stranger, 
man is a wolf,” which, perhaps, Plautus has 
for his purpose changed from the Greek oppo- 
site of this, cited by Caecilius as &vOpwros 
The wolf makes his ap- 
pearance in many Roman proverbs, as in 
Stichus 5°77: Eccum tibi lupum in sermone, 
“Behold, here’s the wolf in the fable.” Whe- 
ther alluding to the fable in which the nurse 
threatens that the wolf shall take the naughty 
child—whereupon he makes his appearance 
but is disappointed in his expectations; or to 
the well-known one of the Shepherd-boy and 
the Wolf, it corresponds to our expression, 
“Speak of the devil, and he is sure to appear.” 

Where, today, we may find ourselves be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea, or be- 
tween the frying pan and the fire, Lysidamus 
(Casina 971) finds himself between the wolves 
and the hounds: hac lupi, hac canes; between 
the stone and the sacrifice, “between the vic- 
tim and the knife,” inter sacrum saxumque 
(Casina 970). So also does Hegio, Captivi 
617: 


nunc ego inter sacrum saxumque sto. 


Another which is typically Roman in its 
combination of religious and legal aspects has 
its source in “‘an inheritance free of religious 
obligations,” sine sacris hereditatem (Captivi 
775); cena hac annona est sine sacris hereditas 
(Trinummus 484), is illumined by Hallidie’s 
note that “most Roman families had private 
religious rites, the performance of which en- 
tailed considerable expense and was obliga- 
tory upon the heres of the family property”; 
so that an inheritance free from such an en- 
cumbrance was the Roman equivalent of “A 
rose without a thorn.” Such proverbial evi- 
dences of legal customs and forms are as inter- 
esting as they are numerous, both valid as 
legal maxims and serviceable as apt quotations 
that may turn the course of an argument. 


“One eye witness is worth more than ten ear 
witnesses’ is a good example. 


Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auritidecem. 
Qui audiunt, audita dicunt; qui vident, plane 


sciunt. (Truc. 489-90) 


This, listed in E. Hilton Jackson's Law Latin'* 
as “Plus valet unus oculatus testis quam 
auriti decem (4 Inst. 279),” is explained as 
“the rule against the admission of hearsay, 
which evidence does not derive its value 
solely from the credit to be given the witness 
himself, but rests also, in part on the veracity 
of some other person, who was not under the 
sanction of an oath when making the state- 
ment, and whose testimony was not sub- 
jected to crossexamination.”” The common 
par pari (respondere) (Asin. 172, Merc. 629, 
Pers. 223, Truc. 939), “tit for tat,” is also an 
echo from the Roman law court, having its 
parallel in the Greek of Aristophanes (Nub. 
1375): mpos eros Rem actam 
ago (Cist. 703); Stultus es, rem actam agis 
(Pseud. 260), “I’m trying a case that has al- 
ready been tried,” is likewise legal parlance, 
a common proverb which Donatus clarifies, 
saying, “i.e. nihil agam. Quod enim semel in 
jure iudicatum fuerit, rescindi et iterum agi 
non potest.” “That is, ‘I'll do nothing,” for 
when a case has been tried and the decision 
rendered, it can not be rescinded or tried 
again.” 

Although fields of culture other than those 
of law and religion seem less productive of 
proverbs, we have already noted the acu 
tetigisti of medicine. Trades and crafts also 
give us a few picturesque proverbs, such as, 
in reference to versatility or elusiveness, 

Vorsutior es quam rota figularis (Epidicus 371). 

“You've got more turns than the potter's 
wheel.” 


Or, from the goldsmith’s bench, according 
to Erasmus, Purus putus est ipsus (Pseudolus 
989), “Simon pure.” 

Seafaring is a far more fruitful source, 
yielding the age-old, “on the rocks.” Tranio, 
cornered by Theopropides (Mostellaria 677) 
moans to himself, “There, I’m done for. Now 
I don’t know what to say. The floods fling me 
against the same old rock again.” 
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Ecce autem perii. Nunc quid dicam nescio. 
Iterum iam ad unum saxum me fluctus ferunt. 


Similarly, Mercator 198: Verum video med ad 
saxa ferri saevis fluctibus. “Man changes his 
coat to suit the weather” seems to be but the 
mediaeval and modern form which the forces 
of tradition have given what was originally 
a nautical proverb, “From whatever direction 
the wind is, the sail is turned accordingly,” 
as in 

Utcumque est ventus, exim velum vortitur 


(Poen. 754). 
Utcumque in alto ventus est... exin velum 


vortitur (Epid. 49). 

Roman sports are the springboard for prov- 
erbs from another sphere, the arena sup- 
plying “Hoc habet,” “This gets him” (liter- 
ally, “He has it’), as the gladiator makes the 
mortal thrust. So in Romeo and Juliet (iii, 1, 
112), the wounded Mercutio cries, “I have it, 
and soundly too,” an echo of Tranio’s excla- 
mation (Mostellaria 715) as he triumphs in 
imagination at the success of his strategem.!* 
Ball games provide the colorful mea pilast 
(Truculentus 706), ““The ball’s mine,” “I’ve 
won.” From a Greek game of dice, far pixior, 
comes ad incitas redactust (Trinummus 537); 
profecto ad incitas lenonem rediget (Poenulus 
907)—"“*checkmated.” And, from the Circus, 
“faster than the spinning of the wheels on the 
racecourse,” as in the dialogue between 
Toxilus and Dordalus, Persa 443: 

To. fortasse metuis in manum concredere? 

“Perhaps you're afraid to put it in my hands?” 
Do. mirum quom citius iam a foro argentarii 

abeunt quam in cursu rotula circum vortitur. 
“And it’s no wonder, now that bankers are 
leaving the forum (market) faster than the spin- 
ning of wheels on the racetrack.” 


But as “Time brings an end to all things,” 
and, like Amphitruo’s bewildered Sosia, you 
have no doubt had satis superque (Am. 168), 
this paper is brought to an end with only a 
mention of Plautine proverbs on Friendship. 
Certe hercle quam veterrumus homini optu- 
must amicus, “There's no friend like an old 
friend,” as Diniarchus remarks in the Trucu- 
lentus (173); and we seem to have come upon 
an old friend indeed in the words of Epidicus 
(425), Nihil homini amicost opportuno ami- 
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cius, “A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
No truer proverb has ever been quoted than 
that our friends are our fortune, a sentiment 
already proverbial when expressed by Plautus, 
Truculentus 885 :?° 


Verum est verbum, quod memorantur: 
Ubi amici, ibidem opes. 
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A critical discussion 


of materials in visual education 


“’Tabulae Bene Pictae” 


William C. McDermott 
University of Pennsylvania 


I 


INCE some RECENT reconstructions of 

life in ancient times are to be discussed 
here, it is not inappropriate to start with 
some general reflections on “visual aids.” 
Classical teachers are usually well equipped 
with such material: photographs, casts, 
models, maps, lantern-slides are readily avail- 
able.! We can show our students pictures of 
archaeological finds, classical sites, and recon- 
structions of classical buildings and scenes. 
Modern text-books overflow with illustra- 
tions. However, pictures in the text or in the 
classroom can be an interruption instead of 
an aid to the learning process, unless the 
picture is readily understood. Some pictures 
“speak for themselves” but others need expla- 
nation. Many books in the classical field and, 
I suspect, in other fields, are impaired by poor 
pictures which are badly correlated to the 
subject under discussion, and many teachers 
use pictures which have no connection with 
the subject at hand and which may amuse 
but do not help the student. The text with the 
largest number of illustrations will be the 
best text only if the pictures are well co-or- 
dinated with the subject matter and ade- 
quately explained. The inter-relation of text 
and illustration was forcefully stated by Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff:? “The illustrations which 
I have added to the text are not intended to 
amuse or to please the reader. They are an 
essential part of the book, as essential, in fact, 
as the notes and the quotations from the 
literary or documentary sources.” 

One set of the University Prints is es- 
pecially useful, since it is fully interpreted by 
an accompanying handbook.’ The post cards 
published by the British Museum are es- 
pecially useful because they too have an ac- 
companying commentary. The lantern slide 


sets distributed by Eastman Educational 
Slides have an accompanying text. Certain 
recent books are especially valuable for 
teachers and students: the volumes of M. 
I. Rostovtzeff, in which the plates are usually 
accompanied by an elaborate explanation;4 
the four volumes of J. A. Hammerton, The 
Wonders of the Past, in which popular articles 
by recognized experts are lavishly and ap- 
propriately illustrated; the five volumes of 
plates which supplement and illustrate the 
twelve volumes of The Cambridge Ancient 
History.* Many others could be listed. Of 
fundamental importance is the dictum that a 
puzzling picture without an explanation is 
worse than none.” 

Another point of importance in dealing 
with immature students is the fact that many 
of the relics from ancient times, though infor- 
mative, are crude and ugly. Reproductions 
from older standard works like Schreiber, 
Baumeister, or Daremberg and Saglio make 
even the better objects unattractive. Conse- 
quently, good modern photographs and clear 
but authentic reconstructions serve our pur- 
poses best. 

It is perhaps ironical that classical teachers, 
long urged to stimulate students by pictorial 
material, should now be warned that our 
students sometimes forget that the literary 
remains of antiquity are more significant than 
the material remains, and that the actual 
literature and thought of the classic writers 
form the core of the classical ideal. This is 
partly accident, since Plato's Apology and 
Virgil’s Aeneid are preserved intact, but even 
the Hermes of Praxiteles must be mentioned 
with the cautious reminder that not all 
scholars agree that it is an original work of the 
great master, nor is Pausanias’ description of 
the Athena Parthenos linked with the Varva- 
keion statuette an adequate substitute for the 
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great original. Cicero can not only supply a 
title for this note® but also an appropriate 
comment on the relation of art and literature:® 


Nec minus est Spartiates Agesilaus ille perhi- 
bendus, qui neque pictam neque fictam imaginem 
suam passus est esse, quam qui in eo genere 
laborarunt; unus enim Xenophontis libellus in eo 
rege laudando facile omnis imagines omnium sta- 
tuasque superavit. 


A recent student of Cicero has in his char- 
acteristic manner stated the case:!° 


In our times thousands and tens of thousands 
are spent to unearth some row of seats in an am- 
phitheatre where a pantomime perhaps or coarser 
entertainment once furnished diversion to a com- 
munity itself morally, politically, culturally, de- 
funct. We felicitate ourselves on some futile rem- 
nants of archaeology, we gaze on the arches of the 
Aqua Claudia, we overvalue every little piece of 
shell, now inanimate, and practice a vain palaeon- 
tology of culture, while the very spirit and soul, 
the best letters and the foremost personalities of 
the past, are mouldering . . . in libraries. 


II 


WirHIn THE Last twelve years The Na 
tional Geographic Magazine has printed four 
long articles in which the resources of art, 
archaeology, and literature have been com- 
bined to present facets of ancient civilization 
vividly and accurately. The articles are built 
around four series of paintings by H. M. 
Herget depicting the life and customs of the 
Mayas," the Egyptians,” the Greeks,"* and 
the Romans." A fifth series of painting by 
Herget on Babylonia is being prepared and 
will appear in a future number of the journal. 
We may hope that Herget will now turn his 
talents to a reconstruction of medieval and 
Byzantine life. The Greek and Roman articles 
with which readers of THe Crassicat Jour- 
NAL are already familiar'® can now be obtained 
in reprinted form.'® 

The article on the Mayas was apparently 
an experiment and the 1o paintings were 
merely added illustrations of an article on the 
period. In each of the following articles the 
paintings are the core around which the rest 
of the article is built. The method of collab- 
oration described by Professor Carpenter was 


apparently used in all three articles:!7 

Historical painters almost invariably start with 
the theme for their picture, usually some subject 
recorded by literature which has special appeal to 
them—Caesar’s assassination, Virgil reciting the 
Aeneid to Augustus, Christians in the amphi- 
theater. Having selected the subject, they sketch 
a background and supply appropriate accessories 
to their imaginary conception of the principal 
characters in action. 

For our series of paintings for the National 
Geographic Magazine the procedure has been ex- 
actly reversed. 

Mr. Herget’s compositions are created in inti 
mate collaboration with an archeologist who is a 
specialist in the civilization portrayed. This col- 
laborator first assembles all available documentary 
material which can be grouped around some spe- 
cific cultural aspect—for instance, the costumes 
and accessories used in official religious ceremon- 
ies, or the tableware, drinking vessels and eating 
utensils, serving trays and mixing bowls, couches 
and tables—all the furniture and furnishings of a 
banquet. 

When these have been gathered, a conference 
between artist and archeologist decides how they 
can be put together into a picture. 

Since all the elements are authentic ancient ma- 
terial, nothing that cannot be directly substan- 
tiated appears in the final painting. 


The photographs sometimes show the monu- 
ments from which the painting was evolved. 
For example, the wrestling figures on one 
painting were taken from a mural in a funer- 
ary chapel at Beni Hasan;!* a hunting scene 
is taken from the wall painting in the tomb 
of Menena, who was a nobleman of Thebes 
in the days of Thutmose IV.'* The general 
effect of these color reproductions of the 
paintings is excellent—they are not artistic 
masterpieces but they are very satisfactory 
illustrations and for students they are more 
vivid than the best photographs of extant 
monuments, because of their colors and the 
introduction of the portraits of the ancient 
men and women. One feature of the composi: 
tion of some of the paintings might be noted 
here. At times the artist has minimized per: 
spective and enough distortion is introduced 
that he may widen the angle of vision, to in 
clude more background material than could 
normally be shown. This is especially note- 
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worthy in a few paintings where the viewer 
is looking at the scene from an unusual angle. 
A few paintings too might be said to show 
the perspective of the medieval tapestry. Each 
painting is given a quotation as a title: e.g. 
three lines translated from Virgil form the 
title of a painting showing a Roman army 
crossing the Tagus.?° On the opposite page 
there is a discussion of the subject of the 
painting. Not only do these discussions illu- 
minate the picture, but they enabled the edi- 
tor of the magazine to draw up his dummy so 
that ordinarily, two paintings do not appear 
on the two sides of a single sheet.”! This ena- 
bles the teacher to cut out and mount the pic- 
tures on a bulletin board or to have some of the 
best framed for the classroom. This also makes 
these pictures extremely easy to use with an 
opaque projector. The color reproductions are 
technically excellent. It may seem captious to 
raise the objection that some of the paintings 
seem stilted and lifeless because of the static 
composition and that many are unrealistic 
because of a complete absence of dirt. I do 
not doubt that Agrippina’s palace was well 
kept, but no modern Dutch town can equal 
the sheen of the Pompeian street scene where 
three men in snow-white subligacula work in 
a bakery.” Another objection which applies 
especially to the Roman article is more serious, 
since it destroys some of the value of the pic- 
tures for the teacher, especially in secondary 
schools. There is more nudity in the paintings 
than is compatible with the free use of these 
paintings in the classroom. Perhaps this diffi- 
culty was not anticipated by the artist and 
his collaborators, but there seems in any case, 
to be more nudity than is appropriate for a 
rounded picture of Roman times. Yet, there 
are no paintings wherein this aspect is not 
fully justified by archaeological material or 
the literary sources, and perhaps the teachers 
who will use these illustrations in the class- 
room should be grateful that a representation 
of the Floralia, or of scenes described by 
Petronius, Suetonius, or Apuleius were 
omitted. Lord Byron would, I am sure, ap- 
prove. 


And thus they forma group that’s quite antique, 
Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek. 


It may be added that the view of classic life 
in these articles is nearer the classic norm 
than that presented in most texts,™ or, at the 
opposite extreme, than the view which 
would result from reading too extensively in 
Juvenal, Martial, and the carmina Priapea 
or a visit to the Musée secret of Pompeii®® or 
toa famous collection of vases in Wuerzburg.”* 
Expurgation, whether of text or illustration, 
is one of the perennial problems in the pres- 
entation of classical material. Early in nine- 
teenth century England, Lord Byron had 
cause to complain that?’ 


Juan was taught from out the best edition, 
Expurgated by learned men, who place, 

Judiciously, from out the schoolboy’s vision, 
The grosser parts; but fearful to deface 

Too much their modest bard by this omission, 
And pitying sore his mutilated case, 

They only add them all in an appendix, 

Which saves in fact the trouble of an index. 


Ill 


THE ARTICLE on Egypt is the most success- 
ful. The text of Dr. Hayes’ authoritative and 
stimulating account is well correlated with 
the paintings, and the photographs are aptly 
chosen representations of archaeological ob- 
jects. Of the paintings perhaps the most inter- 
esting are the following: Zoser** of Dynasty 
III conferring with Imhotep, his chief min- 
ister and his architect, about the building of 
the famous step-pyramid (p. 440); a scribe of 
Dynasty V (p. 451); a procession before the 
temple of Hatshepsut of Dynasty XVIII 
(p. 490); Thutmose III at Armageddon 
(Megiddo) in 1478 (p. 493); Ramses II of 
Dynasty XIX receiving an envoy of Hattusil, 
king of the Hittites, in 1277 (p. 508); the 
great temple of Amon at Karnak in the days 
of Dynasty XXII when additions were being 
made to it (p. 512). 

The article on the Greek background by 
Edith Hamilton is fairly adequate, but un- 
happily only 3 of the 12 photographs ac- 
companying it portray ancient Greek objects. 
Professor Stillwell’s article is an archaeolo- 
gist’s “travelogue” and does not make a good 
introduction to the paintings. However the 
descriptions of the paintings are clear and 
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informative. Notable paintings are the fol- 
lowing: a chariot race at Olympia (p. 296); 
a consultation of the Delphi oracle (p. 315); 
the storming of the Acropolis of Athens by 
the Persians before the battle of Salamis (p. 
311); an Athenian school (p. 316); Pericles 
and Phidias standing before the unfinished 
chryselephantine statue of Athena in the 
Parthenon (p. 322); Diogenes and Alexander 
(p. 344). As in all of the paintings the details 
are excellent. A minor correction is that the 
statue of Athena (p. 322) has the head of 
Medusa in gold rather than in ivory.?® An 
interesting feature of one painting is the epi- 
gram of Simonides*® carved on the base of a 
statue erected on the Acropolis commemorat- 
ing the victory of the Athenians over the 
Boeotians in 506/5 B.c. The monument was 
destroyed by the Persians and was replaced 
about 445 by Pericles, with a new dedication. 
Only fragments of the two inscriptions con- 
taining the epigram have been found,*! but 
the whole is quoted by Herodotus (5.77), 
who saw the later dedication. Since the 
Greek letters in the painting are partly hidden 
by the figure of the historian and are partly 
cut off at the right side, it would be useful 
for the teacher to have the four lines of Greek 
as well as the translation in the description 
on p. 321:” 


@eca Bowrdv Xadkxidewv 
matoes ’AOnvaiwy év 
beoud & axdvoertc ordnpéw 

tav trmous dexarny 


Several features of the Roman article call 
for comment. Miss Hamilton's article is 
based in part on excerpts from her book, The 
Roman Way. In the preface to this book she 
calls attention to the fact that her work was 
derived from the Latin authors (p. ix): “For 
each period I have taken only the accounts 
given by contemporary writers. The con- 
tents of the book are the result of a selection 
based not upon personal preferences but 
upon how much a writer shows of the life and 
character of the men of his own times.’ This 
is a laudable method, but it would have been 
better if she had checked her reaction to the 
ancient sources with some authoritative mod- 


ern accounts, since her work is readable but 
its errors impair its value. Miss Hamilton's 
familiarity with Roman life is fluent but in- 
accurate. A selection of her statements will 
show what I mean: “... ranks of fighting 
men drilled to the last degree of military pre- 
cision;...” (p. 545); “Latin plays taken 
from the Greek were called contaminationes. 
... The scenes, names, and costumes were 
Greek, but the ideas, the action, the real 
meaning of the plays were definitely Roman” 
(p. 545 note). In speaking of Cicero's letters 
her statement “...and, outnumbering all 
the rest a hundred to one, political letters” 
(p. 555) leaves us about eight or nine letters 
on the life of the times! “If only Cicero had 
not been such a keen politician! Only a 
sentence here and there, at the best a few 
stray passages, throw a little light on the way 
of the world as the smart society of Cicero 
nian Rome pursued it” (p. 561). But the best 
example of reckless use of good source mate- 
rial is the account of the famous affair of the 
violation of the rites of the Bona Dea by 
Clodius and his trial for sacrilege (pp. 560 f.). 
Among other corrections: the spellings Clo- 
dius and Clodia should be used; since Cicero's 
play upon the name Pulcher was sarcastic, 
“smooth boyish beauty” is incorrect;* 
“Caesar put the best face he could on the 
matter: swore he did not believe a word of it; 
Claudius had never been in the house; a lot 
of women’s talk.” But our best evidence is 
from Suetonius who said that Caesar merely 
testified at the trial of Clodius that he had 
ascertained nothing.* “It is certain that 
(Cicero) often speaks of (Clodia) in his letters, 
and his nickname for her, ‘our ox-eyed god- 
dess’... would point to some intimacy.” 
The unlikely story that Plutarch mentioned 
about Cicero and Clodia and that Boissier 
espoused is here embroidered.** The epithet 
“ox-eyed” is a synonym for Hera, sister and 
wife of Zeus, and in all probability is a none- 
too-subtle hint in Cicero's confidential letters 
to Atticus that Clodia had committed incest 
with her brother.** One further example from 
p. 563: a quotation from a letter to Cicero by 
Caelius is included to characterize the great 
Pompey. On investigation we find that this 
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quotation is made up of two sentences which 
are separated by about ten lines in the text of 
the letter (Fam. 8.1.3, 4): the first refers to 
Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, the second to 
Quintus Pompeius Rufus who had been an 
opponent of Milo after the assassination of 
Clodius. 

The photograph of the famous column of 
Marcus Aurelius on p. $49 is so centered that 
the inscription on one side of the base is very 
prominent. The reader should be warned that 
the four long inscriptions on the basis are 
modern inscriptions placed there in 1589 by 
Domenico Fontana when, on orders from 
Pope Sixtus V to restore the column, he 
chiselled off the ancient reliefs and cased the 
pedestal.*” The double map (pp. 552 f.) is ex- 
tremely useful since the borders of the empire 
imposed upon a modern map of the Mediter- 
ranean area give the student a vivid idea of 
the extent of Roman domination. 

The paintings of this series are more 
closely centered on the aspects of private life 
than are those of the preceding series. This is 
partly due to the limitations of the material 
remains: there is no model so complete in 
Roman times as the one available for Thut- 
mose III at Armageddon (Meggiddo), for 
which the artist needed merely to revise 
slightly the famous relief which accompanies 
the account of his first campaign.** However 
we would have been grateful if more scenes 
could have centered on specific events and 
famous men. Notable plates in this series are 
the following: a triumphal procession (p. 
587); eastern envoys coming to an audience 
with Gaius (p. 591); Horace’s Sabine villa 
(p. $98); two Pompeian scenes (pp. 606, 608); 
a sacrifice to Isis (p. 617); a naumachia in the 
flooded arena of the Colosseum (p. 628). The 
descriptive passages opposite each picture are 
at times vague and confusing. I am not yet 
sure whether the artist meant the two central 
figures on p. 594 to represent Messalina and 
Silius. Professor Carpenter assures us on p. 
569 that in the plate on p. 596 “a practiced 
eye will be able to detect the faces of Cicero 
and Caesar among the guests at table and 
discover it to be almost a literal illustration 
of the dinner party described by Cicero,” i.e. 


in his letter to Atticus which describes a 
dinner he gave for Caesar in his villa sub- 
urbana at Puteoli on December 19, 45.39 
Among these diners I see none who bears 
the vaguest resemblance to Cicero. In the 
description on p. 597 the scene is listed as a 
“wedding anniversary dinner” held in a 
dining room of “a wealthy house built on the 
slope of the Palatine.” 

One of the most interesting plates shows 
the library at Timgad with an inscription over 
the entrance (p. 624). Since a column stands 
in front of part of the inscription it may con- 
fuse students. For their benefit it would have 
been worthwhile to transcribe the full in- 
scription :*° Ex liberalitate M(arci) Quin- 
tiani Flavi Ro'gatiani c(larissimae) m(emoriae) 
v(iri), quam testamento suo reipublicae | colo- 
niae Thamugadensium patriae suae le gavit, 
opus bibliothecae ex HS CCCC mil(ibus) 
num(mim)|curante republica perfectum est. 
“From the liberality of Marcus Julius Quin- 
tianus Flavius Rogatianus, a man of most 
famous memory, the work on this library 
which he bequeathed to his city, the colony 
of the people of Thamugadi (Timgad), his 
native land, was completed under the care of 
the city at a cost of 400,00 sesterces (about 
$20,000).”” 


Notes 


1 E.g. The University Prints (Newton, Mass.) series 
A 1-500 (Greek and Roman Sculpture), MA 1-35 
(Greek Vases), G 1-100 and MG misc. (Classical archi- 
tecture, including pre-Greek), M 1-150 (pre-Greek Art): 
the varied materials distributed by the Service Bureau of 
the American Classical League (Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn.): lantern slide sets such as “Life of 
Caesar,” and ““Roman Mythology” for rent or sale by 
Eastman Educational Slides (303 Greenleaf Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Illinois): British Museum Pictorial Postcards, 
such as XLIX *‘Portraits of the Roman Emperors.” Be- 
fore the war British Museum Pictorial Postcards were 
available through the American Branch of the Oxford 
University Press. The Monochrome cards (in sets of 15 
at 55¢) included 12 classical sets (e.g. XX VII “*Types of 
Greek Vases”; XLIX *‘Portraits of the Roman Emper- 
ors"), and 7 sets of objects from Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia. At present only three sets (LXXIX, LXXXVI, 
LXXXVII) illustrating Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
bronze work are available (these may be obtained from 
the Director, British Museum, London, W.C.xr. for 1 s. 
2d. each). The Museum informs me (Dec. 10, 1948) that 
“fresh supplies of a number of cards are now being 
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368 
printed and should be available before long.” 


A comprehensive discussion of the problem is given 
in Helen C. Gunter, *‘Audio-Visual Aids and the Clas- 
sics,” CJ 44 (1948-49) 145-156. The section on the use 
of an opaque projector is especially useful (146-147). I 
doubt whether the suggestion on p. 150 of motion pic- 
tures based on the solution of governmental and social 
problems is feasible. The length of the catalogue of avail- 
able films (151-153) came as a surprise to me. At the 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in 
New Haven in December, 1947, Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son presented a paper (a summary is published in AJA 
52 [1948] 375 f.) on “Visual Aids for Classics and An- 
cient History” in which she spoke of various materials 
available for classical teachers. She said: *‘It is hoped to 
publish, in the near future, a catalogue for the conveni- 
ence of teachers throughout the continent” (375, col. 2). 

2 The Social and Economic History of the Roman Em- 
pire (Oxford, 1926), xiv. 

3 T.e. set A: E. von Mach, A Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, Boston, 1905, reprinted, 1914. This 
volume is out-of-print, but is available in many libraries, 

4 The volume cited above. A History of the Ancient 
World, I. The Orient and Greece, 2nd. ed., Oxford, 1930; 
II. Rome, 1927. The Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, 3 vols., Oxford, 1941. 

5 Putnam, 1923-24. 

6 Selected and edited by C. T. Seltman, 5 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1927-39. 

7 Professor T. S. Duncan's excellent article on coins is 
a model of what can be done to illuminate literature and 
history: CJ 44 (1948-49), 15-29. An example of poor il- 
lustrations is H. E. Barnes, An Intellectual and Cultural 
History of the Western World (New York, 1937) in which 
17 poorly printed double plates (2 for the classical pe- 
riod) illustrated 1250 pages of text. On the classical 
plates a restoration of the precinct of Zeus at Olympia 
was listed as the Acropolis in the printing of 1937: cf. 
my review of the book CW 31 (1937-38) 184 (in the 
second printing the correction was made). Often the 
expense of using plates prevents their use. The first vol- 
ume of A. A. Trever's History of Ancient Civilization 
(New York, 1936) is illustrated by 19 well chosen plates 
on which brief descriptions under the figures add much 
to their value, but in a later reprint the plates were omit- 
ted (listed as “‘g.6.46" which apparently means “7th 
printing, June, 1946"). Good sound films would, of 

course, carry their own explanation (cf. Gunter, loc. cit. 
151 ff.). The film strips of the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion listed by Dr. Gunter are accompanied by Manuals, 
as are the colored slides on the Seven Wonders of the 
World (loc. cit. 151). 

8 Brutus 261: .. . tum videtur tamquam tabulas bene 
pictas conlocare in bono lumine. Here Atticus as inter- 

locutor is characterizing Caesar's oratory. 

® Fam. 5.12.7 (to Lucius Lucceius the historian). 

10 FE. G. Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum (2nd ed., New York 
1933), 460. 

71.6 (June, 193'7) 724-750. An essay the Empire 
of the Aztecs” by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. of the 
Smithsonian Institution, illustrated by 13 photographs 


WILLIAM C. McDERMOTT 


and by 10 paintings by H. M. Herget (735742). 

12 80.4 (October, 1941) 419-515. An essay “Daily Life 
in Ancient Egypt” by William C. Hayes of the Metro- 
politan Museum (419-435 on Egypt to the end of Dy- 
nasty XII; 468-483 on later Egypt) is illustrated by a 
map and 34 photographs. Thirty-two paintings by H. M. 
Herget, each of which is accompanied by a page of ex- 
planation or discussion, are reproduced in color (436- 
467; 484-515). I wish to thank Kenneth D. Matthews, 
my student, for some very good suggestions concerning 
these paintings, especially those on Egypt. 

1385.3 (March, 1944), pp. 257-353. “The Greek 
Way” (pp. 257-271) by Edith Hamilton is composed 
partly of excerpts from her book, The Great Age of 
Greek Literature (Norton, 1930, 1942) and is illustrated 
by 12 photographs. It is followed by “‘Greece—the 
Birthplace of Science and Free Speech” (pp. 272-289) by 
Richard Stillwell, formerly Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Professor Still- 
well’s article is illustrated by 13 photographs and a 
double page map of the Aegean World, and is followed 
by 32 paintings by Herget, presented as in the article on 
Egypt (pp. 290-353). 

M4 90.5 (November, 1946), pp. 45-633. The Roman 
Way” (pp. 45-565) by Edith Hamilton is composed 
partly of excerpts from her book of the same name (Nor- 
ton, 1932) and is illustrated by 14 photographs and a 
double page map of the Roman Empire. A note “An- 
cient Rome brought to Life’ by Rhys Carpenter of 
Bryn Mawr College contains a map and 2 photographs 
(pp. 566-569). Herget’s thirty-two paintings follow (pp. 
570-633). 

% Noted by J. W. Spaeth, CJ 40 (1944-45) 61; 42 
(1946-47) 496. 

16 The article on Greece is reprinted in Classic Greece 
and the Aegean, 128 pages which includes also ‘The Isles 
of Greece” by Richard Stillwell; an article which ap- 
peared in The National Geographic Magazine in May, 
1944 (85.5, pp. 593-622 with a map and 28 illustrations 
of which 16 are in color). This latter article adds little 
for the classical student. The article on Rome is re- 
printed as The Grandeur That Was Rome, go pages. 
Each of these reprints is 75 cents (postpaid). These re- 
prints as well as copies of single back issues of the Maga 
zine (at 50 cents) may be purchased from The National 
Geographic Society, Dept. E-B, Washington 6, D. C. For 
numerous articles on the classical world consult Na 
tional Geographic Magazine Cumulative Index, 1899- 
1947. 

17 Rome 567. 

18 Egypt 424-425, 464. 

19 Egypt 471, 497- 

20 Aen. 6.851-854: Rome 583. The exact reference is 
unhappily omitted in these titles. 

21 The paintings on the Aztecs did not have the ac- 
companying page of descriptive material. Only 6 sheets 
contain plates on both sides of the paper: Egypt 457 f., 
505 f.; Greece 311 f., 343 f.; Rome 591 f., 623 f. 

2 Rome 592, 606 (there is a little grass between the 
curb and the paving blocks and one piece of plaster has 
fallen from a wall). 
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23 Don Juan 2.194.7-8. 

24 E.g. the excellent introductory account of Roman 
life by H. W. and Mary Johnston is defective in omit- 
ting the coarser aspects: The Private Life of the Romans, 
rev. ed., Chicago, 1932. 

25 Cf. the engravings of Roux the Elder in H. Roux 
and L. Barré, Herculaneum et Pompéi, 8, Paris, 1872. 

26 Cf. E. Langlotz, Martin von Wagner-Museum der 
Universitaet Wuerzburg: Griechische Vasen (Munich, 
1932) passim. 

27 Don Juan 1.44. Lord Byron's note on line 7 is: 
“Fact. There is, or was, such an edition, with all the 
obnoxious epigrams of Martial, placed by themselves at 
the end.” The first canto of Don Juan was written in 
Venice between September 6 and November 1, 1818. An 
English version of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius by 
Thomas Taylor was printed in 1822, in which the 
learned translator defended the obscene passages as nec- 
essary for the high moral purpose of the work, but an- 
nounced that he had omitted them from the text out of 
consideration for the general reader (xvii-xxi in the In- 
troduction). However in the edition that I have before 
me these “‘passages suppressed” are included on five 
unnumbered sheets printed on one side of the paper only 
and are bound between the end of the numbered pages 
and the four page advertisement of Mr. Taylor's other 
volumes (in number 45 and ranging from Plato to Theo- 
retic Aritimetic): The Metamorphosis or Golden Ass and 
Philosophical Works of Apuleius, translated from the 
original Latin by Thomas Taylor, London, 1822. Eight 
short passages and two long passages (Met. 2.16-17; 
10.20-22) are there included with cross references to the 
page on which they were omitted. A century later in 
the Adlington-Gaselee version in the Loeb Library 
(1915) these passages are translated with omissions in 
the English. 

28 In Hayes’ text “*Djoser,”’ I have followed Breasted 
rather than Hayes in the spelling of Egyptian names, 
partly because the special diacritical marks which Hayes 
uses are difficult to set up in print. On variations in the 
spelling of Egyptian names cf. p. 429. 

29 Pausanias, 1.24.7:** . . .on the breast (of the statue) 
the head of Medusa is carved of ivory.” 

0 In the description of the painting Simonides is not 
mentioned as the author, but there is little doubt in the 
ascription: cf. Bergk, Poetae lyrici Graeci, 3* (Leipzig, 
1882), p. 477 (=Simonides, Frag. 132 [188]); How and 
Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus 2 (Oxford, 1912) 


43. 

3M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (2nd. ed., 
Oxford, 1946), nos. 12, 43 and pp. 256, 261 (addenda); 
IG 1°.394; P. Friedlaender and H. R. Hoffleit, Epigram- 


mata, Greek Inscriptions in Verse from the Beginnings to 
the Persian Wars (Berkeley, 1948), no. 145, pp. 135 f. 
(Tod 43 is cited incorrectly as Tod 13). Because of a 
change in the dedication lines 1 and 3 were reversed in 
the second dedication. In both dedications both lines of 
each couplet were cut in the stone in a continuous line. 

% The text given is that of Herodotus without at- 
tempt to reproduce the letters of the inscription. The 
earlier inscription is in archaic Attic forms and was not 
stoichedon: the later inscription is in the developed Attic 
writing except for the three stroke sigma and is stoiche- 
don. The painting does not follow the form of the later 
inscription carefully, nor is the stoichedon placing of the 
letters clear. The translation of the description is taken 
from Godley’s translation in the Loeb Library (1922) 
with revision in capitals and italics, but in the painting 
axverre occurs instead of axAvderrt. Actually the mss 
and later citations of the poem (e.g. in Diodorus, 10.24) 
give several readings: 4x\véer7x ‘dark, gloomy’ (read by 
most editors); ‘rusty (Friedlaender-Hof- 
fleit); 4xvvdev7« ‘painful’ (conjecture of Hecker accepted 
by Bergk). 

33 Att. 1.16.10: cf. a fragment of the oratio in Clodium 
et Curionern: sed, credo, postquam speculum tibi adla- 
tum est, longe te a pulchris abesse sensisti (or. fr. xiv.5 
Schoell 448.21-22). 

34 For Caesar's testimony at this trial cf. McDermott, 
Latomus 6 (1947) 173 ff. 

% Plutarch, Cic. 29.2-3; G. Boissier, Cicero and his 
Friends (tr. A. D. Jones, New York, n.d.), p. 166 (the 
first French ed. was 1866, further “‘editions™ are re- 
prints). 

% Att. 2.9.1. (cf. the note in Tyrrell and Purser, ep. 
36); 2.12.2; 2.14.1; 2.22.5. Sihler (op. cit. 187) was of the 
opinion that the reference was to the domestic quarrels 
of Zeus and Hera. 

37 Cf. E. S. Strong, Roman Sculpture (London, 1907) 
274 ff. 

38 Egypt 493. Cf. Lepsius, Denkmaeler aus Aegypten 
und Aethiopen 3 (Berlin, 1849), 31 and J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt 2 (Chicago, 1906) pars. 408- 
443- 

39 Att. 13.52. 

4 Dessau, ILS 9362; AE 1908.12. Duplication of 
names became common from the end of the first century 
A.D. The abbreviation c. m. v. derives from the use of 
v(ir) c(larissimus) as a senatorial title in the second cen- 
tury and later. The line over the numeral is not a sign 
of multiplication, as can be seen from the context. The 
famous inscription in honor of the Younger Pliny speaks 
of bis gift of a library to Comum (Dessau 2927). 
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We See 
By the Papers... . 


your SHIgLD—or on IT, the Spartan moth- 
er’s instructions to her son, are recalled by an in- 
cident in General Eisenhower's Crusade in Eu- 
rope (pp. 133-4), which Professor E. §. McCart- 
ney of the University of Michigan culled from the 
New York Heratp Trisune of November 13. 
Obliged to make an emergency flight under 
wretched flying conditions, the general suggested 
that his orderly, Sergeant Michael McKeogh, 
stay behind. The sergeant’s reply was, “Sir, my 
mother wrote me that my job in this war was to 
take care of you. And she said also, ‘If General Ei- 
senhower doesn’t come back from this war, don’t 
you dare to come back.’”” 


THE OBVIOUS PARALLEL between any soldier's 
memoirs and the Commentaries of Caesar has not 
gone unexploited in the case of Eisenhower's 
book. Lt. Col. S. G. Brady of Asheville, N. C., has 
sent us two pertinent clippings from the New 
York Heratp Trisune. One, a letter from Pro- 
fessor E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College dated 
January 4, is a scholarly note on Caesar’s Rhine 
bridges, built in 55 and 53 B.c., and their relation 
to the Remagen bridge and that built by the 7th 
Corps near Cologne, as described in Crusade in 
Europe. The other recalls some public comments 
on Winston Churchill’s memoirs which Col. Brady 
contributed to this department last November. 
An advertisement (December 19), quoting Merle 
Miller of the Philadelphia Inquirer, calls Eisen- 
hower’s book “probably the best book ever writ- 
ten about any war by an active general, with the 
possible exception of Julius Caesar.” 

Another note on Latin in the military news 
comes from Professor Harry L. Levy of Hunter 
College. A writer in the New York Wortp-Trxe- 
GRAM January 18 commenting on the memoirs of 
General Holland M. Smith, Coral and Brass, al- 
ludes to Smith's parenthetical nickname, ““Howl- 
in’ Mad,” and the well-known Marines’ motto in 
the headline: “Gen. Smith Is Semper Iratus in 
Blustering Autobiography.” 


LaTIN FROM ManuattTAn? asks Bill Gold in a de- 
partment of the Washington Posr of January 27. 
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The cartoon shows a toga-clad instructor before 
a class, pointer in one hand and Latin grammar in 
the other, a picture conjured by a notice on the 
bulletin board at George Washington University 
which announced courses in 50 different languages 
“all taught by native instructors.” A correspond- 
ent of the Post declared that he could hardly wait 
to see the “native instructor” in Latin. (Thanks to 
Professor Joseph J. Young, Catholic University of 
America.) 

A comparable bewilderment is suggested by a 
quip on Fred Allen’s radio program of January 30, 
reported to us by Professor Edward C. Echols of 
the University of Alabama. Interviewing Rudy 
Vallee, Allen asked him about his current engage- 
ment at a night club called the Latin Quarter. 
Vallee replied, “In one way I am disappointed. 
I've been at the Latin Quarter for three weeks and 
I’ve spoken to several people in Latin and not one 
of them understood what I was saying!” Allen 
explained that it is a rare thing to hear New York- 
ers “chew the fat in Latin.” 


A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE for Latin and the Clas- 
sics is found in a letter by Bertha Booth in the col- 
umn “On Opening the Mail” in the Kansas City 
Srar, January 17, which Miss Essie Hill, of Little 
Rock, Ark., sent us. The writer tells of the educa- 
tion of Peter Bolieau, a South Dakota business 
man who has given a bequest of $100,000 to 
Drury College of Springfield, Mo. A graduate of 
the college in 1901, he prized his thorough train- 
ing in Latin and Greek, although his life after col- 
lege had been entirely given over to the world of 
business. In a letter written in his later years he 
said, ““These languages have enriched greatly and 
oriented my rather humdrum business life. In the 
morning when I get outdoors and see the redden- 
ing sky, I think of how Homer in the Iliad spoke 
of rosy-fingered dawn, daughter of the morning, 
etc., etc.” 

An article in the New York Times Magazine 
of January 2, “Millions of B.A.’s, but No Jobs,” by 
S. E. Harris, concludes with the suggestion, “It 
may be that we should stop putting so much em- 
phasis . . . on the monetary value of a college edu- 
cation and put more emphasis on the intangible 
social and cultural values to be derived from learn- 
ing. The time may be coming when we will have 
to start accepting the idea that education is life, 
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Traitorous translators? 


“Tradduttore Traditore”’— 
The Great Ages of Translation 


L. R. Lind 


TAKE my text from Ezra Pound, a first- 
rate poet and a first-rate judge of a trans- 
lation, whose rendering of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem “The Seafarer” is a very vivid and 
compact piece of work. In his “Notes on 
Elizabethan Classicists’! Pound says, “A 
great age of literature is perhaps always a 
great age of translations; or follows it.” In 
his hasty, intuitive manner Pound uttereda 
truth about literary history which I do not 
intend to press too far. I shall also try to 
say as little as I can about the “influences” 
of translations upon English literature, great 
as these were upon language, style, syntax, 
and point of view. First, it is difficult to prove 
such influences clearly except in isolated and 
obvious instances. Shakespeare probably used 
Arthur Golding’s translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives, and Holinshed’s Chronicle more than 
any other books in his library; the translated 
Italian novelle of Cinthio, Bandello, Boccac- 
cio, and Luigi da Porto also rate high among 
his material of inspiration. Everyone knows 
too the illuminating effect that Chapman's 
Homer had upon John Keats. Apart from 
these examples among the great (and less 
learned) English writers one can theorize only. 
Translation is a form of literature by itself, 
worthy of study for its own sake and not as 
mere influence. “The translator is a traitor” 


L. R. Lind has been a consistent advocate of the study 
of Greek and Roman literary documents in translation, 
thus enjoying the distinction of being a pioneer in what 
appears to be a mild classical renaissance. Now head of 
the Department of Classics at the University of Kansas, 
he has his Ph.D. from the University of Illinois and was 
a student of the late W. A. Oldfather. 


runs the forthright Italian proverb; but it 
might be more just to call him simply a man 
without a country. He lingers upon national 
boundaries, seeking what he may bring home 
to that strange limbo that lies between one 
tongue and another. His task is hard and his 
reward small; Arthur Golding was the only 
Elizabethan translator who received even the 
modest return offered by the right of sale of 
his works. The esteem in which translation 
is held may be shown by the scanty number of 
first-rate men of letters who have devoted 
some part of their energies to the task. Some 
great writers have done translations. Goethe, 
Schiller, and Herder; Chaucer, Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, Fielding, Smollett; Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Browning, and Tennyson among 
them. In our day it is usually the academic 
scholar who has taken over the burden; oc- 
casionally writers like Dudley Fitts, Allen 
Tate, T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound have turned 
their hands to translation, but they too are 
semi-academic in their pursuits or teachers for 
a living. I have myself translated more than 
thirty poems from seven languages, a book of 
short stories from the Italian, and a scientific 
treatise from Renaissance Latin and I have 
not made a dime from any of them. 

Regretfully I limit my survey to English 
translations and begin by setting down some 
possibly significant initial statements, chron- 
ologically in ascending order. 

1) In 1626 George Sandys published a 
translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, the 
first book on a classical subject and the first 
literary work to be produced in America. 

2) The first printed English book was a 
translation of a collection of stories about 
Troy (Recueil des Histoires de Troye) pub- 
lished by William Caxton at Bruges in 1474.7 
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3) The father of English prose is King 
Alfred, who before his death in gor A.D. 
translated, among other works attributed to 
him, Orosius’ History, Gregory's Pastoral 
Rule, and the Consolation of Philosophy by 
Boethius. 

I. Toe Periop. Alfred, like 
Appius Claudius the blind old Roman censor 
of 312 B.c., began a literature by translating. 
Claudius translated a few sententiae from 
Greek sources, including the famous “Every 
man is the blacksmith of his own fortune.” 
Alfred established English prose largely by 
way of translations from the Latin. Both 
men were far ahead of their times in original- 
ity and versatility. 


Alfred to Chaucer 


Tue Meprevat period from Alfred to 
Chaucer is not productive of important trans- 
lations of single authors. The Ormulum 
(1200), a paraphrase of about forty of the 
Gospels read in the Mass, Layamon’s Brut 
(1175-1200), or John of Trevisa’s translation 
of Higden’s Polychronicon (1387), even Chau- 
cer’s Boethius (1381; printed 1479), are not 
especially prepossessing. Malory’s Morte 
d’ Arthur (1484) is an oasis of romance in the 
Medieval desert. Yet from the Norman 
Conquest to the middle of the fourteenth 
century the religious literature of the English 
people was largely transcribed from Latin and 
French, Latin hymns deeply affect English 
prosody, and the Anglo-Latin chronicles 
show how closely the development of English 
literature is bound to the Roman language. 
A recent bibliography lists 3,839 items trans- 
lated at present from Medieval sources of all 
kinds, from all languages, chiefly Latin, Greek, 
and Arabic; of these the chronicles provide 
a considerable part.’ 

Aside from the fruitful effects of translation 
upon religious life and the birth of romance, 
we must note in this period the glorious 
tradition of Biblical translation, a cultural 
current of very great importance in itself, 
which so enriched English prose and runs 
from Wyclif (1380) through the work of 
Tyndale, Coverdale, and Thomas Mathew 


to the King James translators of 1611. 

II. English translation becomes a more 
impressive branch of literature in the second 
great age, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. After Caxton’s day, with its 
translations of Cato’s Distichs, Aesop's 
Fables, treatises on the art of warfare and a 
few other items, the translators produced 
between 1500 and 1540 not more than a 
dozen but between 1540 and 1600 at least 
56 translations of Greek books. The growth 
in quality of English humanism can be gauged 
by these translations even more certainly 
than by the greatest number of translations 
from the Latin, French, or Italian, for a 
knowledge of Greek in England was very 
rare. Erasmus and the English Humanists 
Linacre, Grocyn, Colet, Sir Thomas Elyot, 
and Roger Ascham helped to create the cul- 
tural atmosphere which inspired the early 
sixteenth century translators. They produced 
translations of Erasmus, Plutarch, Isocrates, 
Cicero, Seneca, Caesar, Sallust, Terence, 
Aristotle’s Ethics and a Thucydides, both 
three times removed from the original by the 
intervention of French, Latin, and Italian 
versions. 


A Golden Phase 


AROUND THE DATE of Tottel’s Miscellany 
(1557), English translation entered a new and 
golden phase. In addition to the emphasis on 
moral and historical instruction which char- 
acterized the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a desire for the romance and beauty of 
poetry and fiction gave rise to translations of 
Vergil, Ovid, the Greek romances of Helio 
dorus and Longus, the dramas of Seneca, the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, some Greek 
epigrams, six idylls of Theocritus, Apuleius, 
Aelian, Plutarch’s Lives; Herodotus, Poly- 
bius and Livy were forced to wait their turn 
until a later period. 

Among philosophical, rhetorical, and sa 
tiric writings Plutarch, Seneca, Lucian, and 
Isocrates received renewed attention. Aris 
totle’s Politics, Plutarch’s Moral Essays, the 
Manual of Epictetus, and Seneca’s discourses 
were translated. Cicero’s Offices were done by 
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Nicholas Grimald (1553) and his other phil- 
osophic works followed. The grave and gay, 
the need for facts, instruction, and entertain- 
ment were satisfied. Even Euclid was trans- 
lated complete—notable as a version direct 
from the Greek and not by way of French or 
Latin. Science profited from translations of 
Hippocrates, Galen, Pliny, to say nothing 
of Artemidorus on the interpretation of 
dreams. School books included Terence’s 
Andria and Bullokar’s curious Aesop. 


Over 200 Translations 


THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH century represents 
a return to more weighty and serious books. 
The Characters of Theophrastus served a 
timely purpose in directing attention to the 
original model for the English character 
writers, Hall, Overbury, Earle, and Butler. 
The Roman historians including Tacitus at 
last, Persius, and Chapman’s Homer issued 
from the presses. The latter in leisurely style 
appeared between 1598 and 1615, trailing 
clouds of glory even in its own day. Romance 
and fiction had their due, however, in the 
translation of Achilles Tatius, the remaining 
Greek romancer, in Marlowe's Amores of 
Ovid, First Book of Lucan, and Hero and 
Leander, in Suetonius (Philemon Holland's 
best work), and in Claudian’s Rape of Proser- 
pine. All told, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries produced before the passion for 
translation abated more than 200 separate 
works, some authors being translated more 
than once, of course, during that period. 

The omissions and postponements of the 
translators are worth noticing. They did not 
translate Sappho at all nor any Greek lyric, 
Lucian (except for small bits), Plato (except 
the Axiochus), nor Lucretius until the late 
seventeenth century (Thomas Creech, 1682); 
no Greek drama appeared beyond Gascoigne’s 
Jocasta (a paraphrase of Euripides’ Phoenissae, 
from the Italian of Dolce, 15°72), and little 
of Plautus or Terence since presumably Sen- 
eca was sufficient in drama. Petronius, a 
character with many affinities for the Eliza- 
bethans, had to wait until William Burnaby 
and another hand did the Satyricon in 1694. 


The translators were rarely scholars like 
Savile, the translator of Tacitus. They were 
generally young men from the Inns of Court 
who translated a book before they took up 
more serious duties in politics, diplomacy, the 
law, or the church. What we may call pro- 
fessional translators were few: Philemon 
Holland, whose labors begun when near fifty 
covered about ten years, George Chapman, 
and Sir Thomas Lodge were chief among 
them. 

Their motives were various. First, the 
sheer interest of the English reading public 
in the classics of Greece and Rome joined with 
the fact that few people even among the up- 
per classes could read Latin, much less Greek, 
accounted for many translations. They were 
composed to entertain country gentlemen and 
to instruct courtiers, to present facts of his- 
tory and precepts of conduct, to offer practice 
in the adaptation of classical metres, to assist 
the work of teachers in grammar schools, and 
sometimes to fill up blank pages at the ends 
of books. 


Methods of Translation 


Tue LANGUAGE of the translations at their 
best was, in the words of Professor Saintsbury 
describing William Adlington’s Golden Asse 
of Apuleius (1566)* “young and vigorous . . . 
It is... direct and fresh, and yet possesses 
that picturesque happiness of phrase which 
is the crown of a growing language. It is dig- 
nified, sonorous, but never heavy...” Yet 
there is an infinite variety in the styles of 
the translations, and some are quite heavy. 
Many are full of quaint, slangy, highly col- 
loquial speech, full of eccentricity and flour- 
ishes. The personal quality of the humanists 
who made them is seldom absent. The meth- 
ods followed seem strange to modern views 
of accuracy; it was not unusual for a trans- 
lator to cut or expand at will, to use two 
synonyms where one would do, to paraphrase 
and garble with allusion and explanation. 
Alexander Barclay thought nothing of using 
38 words to reproduce 5 of Sallust’s; this 
tedious habit of amplification clung to trans- 
lators even in the eighteenth century, when 
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William Melmoth could employ 42 English 
words for one 11 word passage of Cicero's 
De Senectute; F. Seymour Smith rashly calls 
it “‘a good piece of work.” Some of the greatest 
translators such as North were at great pains 
to heighten the often severe simplicity of the 
original and to exaggerate the dramatic ele- 
ment in descriptions of battles and people. 

Among the translators Thomas North, Phi- 
lemon Holland, Thomas Phaer, who trans- 
lated the Aeneid in 1562, George Chapman, 
Arthur Golding, and Christopher Marlowe 
were the most famous. Golding and Holland 
were careful and competent workers who 
rendered more than one author into English. 
Golding’s Metamorphoses of Ovid (1567) 
was the best known of all the Tudor trans- 
lations. Holland was with justice called “the 
Translator Generall in his age” (Fuller). The 
story of his life as a poor physician and school- 
master who found fame in turning Pliny, 
Suetonius, Ammianus Marcellinus, Livy, 
Plutarch, and Xenophon into English is 
charmingly told by that connoisseur of Eliza- 
bethans, Charles Whibley.’ The famous pen 
with which he translated all of Plutarch’s 
Moralia was handed down, chased in silver, 
as an heirloom. The story went that Basker- 
ville, the great printer, imitated Holland's 
Greek script for his beautiful font of Greek 
type. Whibley thus describes the words in 
which Holland translated Suetonius: “In 
such terms as these might Rabelais have 
composed the lives of the Roman Emperors.” 


Verse Experiments 


TRANSLATIONS of poetry had not the same 
good fortune as those in prose. Richard 
Stanyhurst, whose translation of the first 
four books of the Aeneid (1582) supplied the 
most ridiculous curiosity among the transla- 
tions, attempted the cumbrous hexameter 
amid many foolish coinages and whimsies 
which, like much of the Loeb Theocritus of 
our day, requires a translation for the English 
itself. His example in poetic translation, 
though admired by Spenser and Gabriel 
Harvey, who also experimented with the 
English hexameter, has rarely been. followed 
since. Only H. H. Ballard in his very effective 


Aeneid has used it in our time with any suc’ 
cess. Smith and Miller in their recent line- 
for-line Iliad in English hexameters hark back 
occasionally to Stanyhurst with such infelici- 
ties as “Buddy, sit thee in silence.” Chapman 
and others used the old fourteener or its 
variation with the Alexandrine (poulter’s 
measure). The fourteener is used for Chap- 
man’s Iliad, but the heroic couplet is the 
medium for his Odyssey. A significant contri- 
bution of Surrey’s translation of Vergil was 
his invention of blank verse. The translators 
of Seneca’s plays used it only for the choruses, 
rendering the iambic senarius of the dialogue 
into galloping fourteeners. Seldom has so 
incongruous a choice of meters resulted in a 
translation which is, after all, more adequate 
than any other we have.’ 


Tudor Vigor and Color 


Tue TrRiumMPH of the Tudor translators, 
despite their faults, was in making their 
works genuine English books in their own 
right. Most of their translations read as 
though they had no model in any other 
language; the characters in them are Eliza- 
bethans and human beings. These vigorous 
volumes do not smell of the lamp or of the 
scholar’s study; few are colorless and indis- 
tinctive. Their makers adventured upon the 
deep of the English language as Drake and 
Raleigh adventured upon the high seas, and 
no amount of scholarly accuracy can out- 
weigh the magnificent rhetoric and fellow- 
feeling with which the Tudors approached 
the Classics. Indeed, very probably the reason 
why W. H. D. Rouse’s numerous translations 
in our day find so many carping and unsympa- 
thetic critics in the academic world is his 
insistence on giving his subtle appreciation 
of the old translators full sway. He is of the 
breed of Holland and Golding; and modern 
professors cannot forgive him for it. 

The later seventeenth century represents 
a change and sometimes a falling off in the 
quality and nature of translations. Most of 
the great classical Latin and some Greek 
authors were now available; there remained 
to be printed the classics of the European 
vernaculars and the inevitable theory of 
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translation, like grammar and _ aesthetics, 
a late growth of language and art. Some of 
the Spanish and Italian books so important 
for their influence upon English fiction and 
drama respectively were already published. 
Lord Berners had translated La Celestina in 
1530; Whytehorne had done Machiavelli's 
Art of War in 1560; Castiglione’s Courtier 
by Thomas Hoby had appeared in 1561.8 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (2 vols., 1566-7), 
one of the early and best anthologies, had 
already established itself as a source for many 
English plots. In 1576 appeared the great 
Spanish rogue tale, Lazarillo de Tormes. 
The Fiametta of Boccaccio was translated in 
1587, although the Decameron (from which 
Painter had taken selections) was to wait until 
1620, the year of the Pilgrims. Harrington's 
Ariosto (1591) was added to a list of important 
books. 

More were to come. Shelton’s Don Quixote 
came into English for the first time in 1612; 
the Novelas Exemplares of Cervantes fol- 
lowed in 1640, Guzman de Alfarache in 1622, 
and Gil Blas in 1716 (the first six books only; 
Smollett did the complete book in 1748). The 
Spanish Cid was first Englished in Southey’s 
prose compilation. Sir Edward Fairfax pub- 
lished his version of Tasso in 1600 and Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, ambassador to Spain and 
Portugal, brought out Os Lusfadas of Camo- 
ens, the epic of Portugal, in 1655. Of these 
two books C. M. Bowra says in his recent 
essays on them. “No modern translator can 
hope to rival their vigour and vitality...” 
At last there came Urquhart’s Rabelais 
Books I and II (1653); III (1693) and IV, 
V by Motteux in 1708. Florio's Montaigne 
was printed in 1603; the standard modern 
translation was published by my late friend 
and teacher, Professor Jacob Zeitlin, of the 
University of Illinois (Knopf, 1934-36). The 
ponderous French romances and anti-romance 
of the middle and late seventeenth century 
were soon turned into English, rounding out 
a large library of foreign literature. Grub 
Street, in the persons of Charles Cotton, 
John Phillips, Milton’s nephew, and Roger 
L’Estrange, provided the questionable trav- 
esties and burlesques of classical and ver- 


nacular authors which seem to have so 
delighted some readers in the late seventeenth 
century.!° 

It is true that among the Greek and Latin 
classics the late seventeenth century did not 
yet produce translations of Aristophanes, 
Greek philosophy, Cicero’s speeches, and 
Roman lyric. But enough of the classics were 
at hand for the theorists to come forward, 
ex eventu, with their sage judgments. There 
are many bits of translations and remarks on 
the technique of translation, severely modelled 
after Quintilian and other Romans, in Ben 
Jonson’s Discoveries, published in 1641. Lord 
Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse 
(1684), on which Dryden wrote some lauda- 
tory verses, inspired Dryden to compose his 
own very important essay on translation, the 
preface to “Sylvae or the Second Part of 
Poetical Miscellanies” (1685). I do not know 
any piece in English more sane and judicious 
on the subject. It proceeds from one who had 
done many admirable if now unread transla- 
tions from the Latin poets and from Homer 
and Theocritus. There is a precision and a 
firm reality in the heroic couplets he used 
which make them far more attractive than 
Pope’s perversions of Homer. Dryden would 
never have written such lines as these, typ- 
ical of Pope. 


Apply thine engine to the spongy door, 
Set Bacchus from his glassy prison free 


where what is meant is simply “uncork the 
bottle." 

Dryden develops in this preface his manner 
of procedure in reproducing what he called 
the “Genius and distinguishing Character™ 
of four poets—Vergil, Theocritus, Lucretius, 
and Horace. His keen perception grasped the 
special quality of each as only a true critic 
might: “the majesty in the midst of plainness™ 
of Vergil, “the noble pride and positive 
assertion” of Lucretius, “the briskness, jollity 
and good humour,” “the secret Happiness of 
choice” in Horace. 

Ill. The third great age of translation, 
after the Medieval period and the Renais- 
sance, is the modern age. The eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries produced at wide 
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intervals some competent and even charming 
work. Henry Fielding, with his fondness for 
Lucian, once projected a translation of the 
Greek satirist, going so far as to advertise it 
for subscription. It was never printed, if 
written, and it is true that Lucian had been 
done more than forty years before by several 
other hands (1711). Such translations as 
Murphy's long-winded Tacitus (1793), 
Thornton’s Plautus (1769-1774), and Mel- 
moth’s Pliny (1746) appeared in the eight- 
eenth century. None of these was the equal 
of the great translations of the Tudor age; 
I should gladly trade them all, were it neces- 
sary, for Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat. With the 
foundation of the Bohn translations, upon 
which some of our grandfathers were nour- 
ished, begins the modern era of literal, 
scholarly, and often dull translations, aug- 
mented since 1912 by the uneven productions 
of the Loeb Classical Library. 


Modern Translations 


THis Is A GREAT age of translation not be’ 
cause of its literary qualities, though they are 
not absent, but because of the tremendous ef- 
fect that translations of any sort must exert 
and continue to exert upon growing numbers 
of Greekless and almost Latinless readers if 
the sense of continuity with the past in hu- 
manistic education is not to be completely 
lost. 

The translations of the future must be 
done in the current idiom without departing 
unduly from the spirit of the original. Mere 
verbal dexterity or slang are not required, 
although some authors may allow an oc- 
casional lapse; certainly Plautus and Terence 
could be satisfactorily translated into loose 
colloquial English, as W. A. Oldfather, my 
late friend and teacher, has done with two 
plays of Terence." But good taste needs to be 
observed and what Dryden called the 
“Genius and distinguishing Character” of 
each writer. What is particularly required is 
a simple speech which can be read aloud 
without monotony or embarrassment, which 
in translating Greek drama, for instance, will 
contain no gratuitous elaboration or false 
sweetness such as Gilbert Murray gave to 


Euripides in his English versions. For the 
weight of evidence shows that the prevailing 
method of reading in antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and probably the Renaissance was 
reading aloud, as it is in the Orient today." 
A modern translation ought first then to 
commend itself to the ear as did the ancient 
classics. 

The translator himself should receive more 
recognition and reward in order to encourage 
more and better translations. Reviewers at 
least could begin his rehabilitation by com- 
mending the translator’s work, if they can 
do so, in generous terms instead of ignoring 


him as they often do. Better pay and prestige . 


are the best stimulation as the world is now 
constituted toward achieving the form of 
true art which is a good translation. 

It is my fortune to teach from time to 
time a course in Latin Literature in Transla- 
tion; each time it is a most curious and instru- 
tive experience. In the first place, no volume 
suitable for use as a text in this course has any 
notes at all and the type and amount of selec- 
tions leave something to be desired. I am 
under the necessity of supplying all mytholog- 
ical, historical, and biographical information 
necessary for background as well as the ele- 
mentary principles of literary criticism and 
appreciation. But despite the considerable 
labor of teaching and the abundant reading 
the student has to do, it is gratifying to see 
how students who scarcely know Apollo 
from a handsaw and do not know Epicurus 
at all can genuinely enjoy the Latin poets or 
historians and how they can become aroused 
to questions about the ethical doctrines of 
Cicero. 

The modern age has ceased to limit itself 
to a few authors or to the Latin and Greek 
classics; all authors now swim into our ken. 
The church fathers and other Medieval 
writers now enter the canon. In the space at 
my disposal I can mention only a few of the 
excellent translations which the modern age 
has produced; representative of the best are 
Church and Brodribb’s Tacitus, Phillimore’s 
Philostratus, T. Rice Holmes’ Caesar, A. E. 
Taylor’s Laws of Plato, Rackham’s Ethics 
of Aristotle, Jackson’s Marcus Aurelius and 
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Butler’s Quintilian. The need is still for more 
and better translations together with simple 
interpretations of the civilization and thought 
which produced the authors. We need specifi- 
cally more Greek drama done along the lines 
followed by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitz- 
gerald,’ more Latin comedy in a colloquial 
idiom (preferably by another Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers, the famous translator of 
Aristophanes). We need more of the classical 
thinkers in the style of Jowett’s Plato. There 
are still no complete translations of Livy or 
Aulus Gellius in effective modern style and 
no Vergil in modern verse which can be read 
with complete enjoyment. Above all we need 
better translations in verse'® in an age when 
poetry has receded into metaphysics and 
erudition, verse as good as that in the various 
manners of Herrick, Calverley, Headlam, 
D. G. Rossetti, Housman, Macneice, and 
Pound. These may come when our age be- 
comes more aware of its vast international 
debt of culture to Europe and Asia, when 
poetry becomes once more the heritage of the 
people, when true humanistic learning and 
feeling revive in a world truly at peace, when 
in Shelley’s words, which are themselves a 
paraphrase of Vergil’s Messianic Eclogue: 
The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return. 


Notes 


1 Make It New (Yale Un. Pr., 1935) p. ror. See T. S, 
Eliot, ed., Selected Poems of Ezra Pound (London, Faber 
and Faber, 1933) 151-153 for Pound's translation of 
“The Seafarer.” 

2 By Raoul Le Févre: his French version was done 
from the Latin prose chronicle of Guido delle Colonne. 

3 A. P. Evans and C. P. Farrar, Bibliography of English 
Translations from Medieval Sources (Columbia Un. Pr., 
1946). The list includes the period from Constantine the 
Great to 1500. 

4In the preface to the Abbey Classics reprint. 

5In the introduction to the Tudor Translation re- 
print of Holland's Suetonius (Constable, London, 1899). 

$*Tudor Translators,” in Literary Studies (Mac- 
millan, London, 1919), 84. F. O. Mathiessen, Transla- 


tion: an Elizabethan Art (Harvard U. P., 1931) 169- 
227, has a painstaking analysis of Holland's method of 
work, 

7 Although he devotes only about 4 pages to the 
translations themselves T. S. Eliot has a most interesting 
discussion of ‘‘Seneca in Elizabethan Translation” 
(Selected Essays, 1917-1932; Harcourt, Brace, New 
York, 1932, reprinted from the Tudor Translations, 
Second Series, reprint of Newton's Seneca). 

8 See Matthiessen, op. cit., 8-53 for a thorough treat- 
ment of this book. 

® From Virgil to Milton (Macmillan, London, 1945) v. 

10See Whibley, ““An Underworld of Letters” in 
Literary Studies, 298-342. 

11W. H. D. Rouse, in his refreshing translation of 
Homer's Odyssey (Modern Age Books, 1937, terminal 
essay, “‘Homer’s Words,” p. 302) comments amusingly 
on Pope’s pomposity. See F. Seymour Smith, The 
Classics in Translation (Scribners, New York, 1930) 
Part I, Chaps. 1 and 2, for a survey of ‘*The Theory of 
Translation.” An excellent study of the entire subject 
is H. B. Lathrop’s Translations from the Classics into 
English, 1477-1620 (University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature 35, 1933). 

12 Fielding owned 9 complete sets of Lucian in 4 
languages and was fairly deeply influenced by him: see 
my note “Lucian and Fielding’: Classical Weekly 29 
(1936) 84-86. Erasmus and St. Thomas More had trans- 
lated much of Lucian into Latin: see my review of C. R. 
Thompson, The Trarslations of Lucian by Erasmus and 
St. Thomas More; Classical Weekly 35 (1942) 103-104. 

13 Printed in Guinagh-Dorjahn, Latin Literature in 
Translation (Longmans, Green, New York, 1942) 83- 
165; they are the Phormio and Adelphi. 

44 The definitive collection of evidence is Josef Balogh, 
“Voces Paginarum”’: Beitriige zur Geschichte des lauten 
Lesens und Schreibens; Philologus 82 (1927) 84-109; 
202-240. See also G. L. Hendrickson’s much briefer 
treatment, entitled ‘Ancient Reading”; Tue 
JourNAL 25 (1929) 182-196. 

15 See my reviews of Fitzgerald, Sophocles’ Oedipus 
at Colonus; Classical Philology 38 (1943) 155; of Fitts 
and Fitzgerald, Alcestis of Euripides; Classical Philology 
33 (1938) 347; of Campbell, The Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus; ibid. 417-419; of Thomson, The Oresteia of Aeschy- 
lus; THe Crassicat JourNAL 36 (1941) 366-368; of 
Lucas, A Greek Garland: a Selection from the Palatine 
Anthology; Classical Philology 36 (1941) 109-110; of 
Fitts (ed.), Greek Plays in Modern Translation; The 
Western Review 12 (1948) 244-246. 

16 C, Day Lewis’ Eclogues (Oxford University Press, 
1947) is an exception to the statement about Vergil. I 
have collected a great number of the best verse transla- 
tions in my forthcoming New Directions Book of Latin 
Verse in Translation. 
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THE INSTITA 
OF THE ROMAN MATRON’S 
COSTUME 


ERNESTINE F. LEON 
University oF TEXAS 


N HER EXCELLENT work, The Clothing of 
the Ancient Romans, Dr. Lillian Wilson 
states that she found no representation in art 
of the detail of dress that might be identified 
as the instita, or “band sewn on a matron’s 
Harper's dictionary defines instita as 


I. The border or flounce (laid in several plaits) 
of a Roman lady’s tunic (poet. and in post-Aug. 
prose). 

II. A bandage, girth. 


The substance of this definition is repeated 
in our handbooks on Roman life.? 

The earliest extant use of the word instita 
occurs in Horace’s Satires, where it char- 
acterizes the dress of a woman of the upper 
social class, who wears a garment reaching 
to the ground.* Ovid uses the word with the 
same connotation.‘ In this passage the adjec- 
tive longa modifying instita is really an epithet 
transferred from the long tunic itself, of which 
the instita was a part.® In another Ovidian 
passage instita is used by metonymy for a 
woman of respectability.® 

The second meaning of instita, 2 bandage or 
girth, is found in writers of the post-Augustan 
period. Petronius uses it once of a length of 
tape suitable for binding the hands and feet 
of a bothersome individual,’ and again of the 
straps across a bed frame, on which the 
mattress rested.§ Rope, leather, or canvas 
thongs were so used until the invention of 
bedsprings in the middle of the last century. 
Statius calls the ribbon decorating the thyrsus 
an instita,® referring apparently to the com- 
paratively narrow ribbon shown on the 
thyrsus in wall paintings. 

In medical terminology instita means a 
bandage. Scribonius Largus prescribes that 
the abdomen of a patient suffering from 
dropsy is to be bound with a long instita.' 
Another of his treatments is the use of a 
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quill wrapped in a fasciola quasi instita to 
open a blocked nostril." The bandage used irr 
such a swab was indisputably narrow. Today 
the word “bandage,” unqualified, means the 
narrower variety to the medical profession as 
well as to the layman, unless a qualifying ad- 
jective as to size or shape is used. The term 
fasciola is used by Horace as a general word 
for bandage.” It is used by Varro of a fillet 
for the hair, also a narrow band." Since, 
therefore, fasciola is synonymous with instita, 
the latter must also have been a narrow band. 
The oldest commentary on Horace, con- 
tained in the work which has survived as 
the pseudo-Acro," some of which may be 
derived from the actual second-century work 
of Helenius Acro, has the following note on 
the word instita in Satires 1.2.28-29: 
Quia matronae stola utuntur demissa usque ad 
imos pedes cuius imam partem ambit instita sub- 
suta. Instita autem dicitur 7d qwepurdd.ov, quod to- 
gae subsuebatur, qua matronae utebantur. 


Some of the manuscripts comment further on 
line 29: 

subsutam vestem praetextam. Instita autem est 
tenuissima fasciola quae praetextae adsuitur. 


A gloss interprets wepirdduov as _ limbus. 
This explanation of the earliest commentators, 
like the use of the word instita itself in the 
authors, points to its meaning as a narrow 
band at the bottom of a floor-length garment, 
with no indication that it was flounced or 
pleated. 

Isidore of Seville (a.v. 570-636) defines 
instita as 


fasciola est quae ambit extremitatem vestium aut 
ex filis aut ex auro contexta.® 


This statement that the instita was a strip of 
embroidery in thread or gold for adornment 
is obviously the bishop’s interpretation based 
on a consideration of the fashion of his own 
time, when bands of embroidery trimmed the 
front and lower edges of both ecclesiastical 
and secular garments, as we see them in the 
Ravenna mosaics and other representations of 
the period. That the meaning of a word used 
to designate a fashion of one period may soon 
be forgotten: is admitted by Becker in his 
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Excursus on “The Dress of the Women’: 


The meaning of such names generally vanishes 
with the fashion that gave rise to them, and less 
than a century afterwards there is no tradition 
that can give any satisfactory intelligence about 
the peculiarity of a stuff or a particular form of 
dress.'¢ 


This process takes far less than a century, as 
we could readily discover if, for example, we 
were to ask a freshman to describe such 
articles as the boudoir cap or the camisole, 
which were in fashion at the end of the First 
World War. Becker, however, fails to apply 
this observation in giving his own descrip- 
tion of the instita. He quotes Buttiger’s 
Sabina," which inspired him towrite Gallus :!8 


What distinguished this upper tunica from the 
lower one, and rendered it a stola, or, at all events, 
was never absent, was the instita; according to 
Béttiger a broad flounce, sewn on to the lower 
skirt. 


Commenting on the scholiast’s adjective 
tenuissima, he remarks: 


If the Scholiast be right, we must consider it to 
have been a narrow flounce, sewn on under the 
strip of purple. 


He interprets Ovid's use of longa as meaning 
“reaching far down,” but adds: 


This, however, would not exclude the possibility 
of its having been also worn broader. 

The German word, Falbel, used by Bottiger, 
which is rendered “flounce” in English, had 
been in use for only a century previous to 
the date of Sabina (1800). It came into the 
German speech toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century” with a fashion of the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV, dating from about 
1690. The French word, falbala,” signified 
a wide strip of material ruffled or pleated, 
sewn to the bottom of a full skirt about half- 
way below the knee. It was of either similar 
or contrasting color and fabric to that of the 
main garment. Hence Béttiger is careful to 
note that the Roman flounce was of the same 
material as the tunic.” In his narrative, how- 
ever, he has Sabina ask for the dress with the 
flounce embroidered with pearls, probably 
reminiscent of fashions in the author's own 


day.* Béttiger states that his identification 
of the instita was based on a comment of 
Visconti in his discussion of the Barberini 
Juno in the catalogue of the Vatican collec- 
tion, which was then in the process of publi- 
cation.2> The statue is now generally re- 
garded as a Roman variant of a Greek original 
of the time of Phidias, and therefore it can 
throw no light on Roman costume. Besides, 
our early archaeologists did not take into 
account the mechanics of the long tunic, 
which, being a rectangle wide enough to 
fall over the arms and form sleeves at the 
shoulders, would fall in close folds from below 
the girdle confining it at the waist. The be- 
ginning of these folds is concealed beneath 
the shorter outer garment (palla). There is, 
accordingly, no indication that a separate 
ruffled piece was sewed on to the under tunic. 

The idea of a pleated flounce, expressed by 
Visconti, Béttiger, and Becker, was incor- 
porated by Freund in his dictionary** and re- 
peated by the translators of his work.?” The 
dictionary of Forcellini-Corradini keeps to the 
tradition of the scholiasts,”* as did the diction- 
aries which preceded Freund. A German dic- 
tionary printed at Hagenau in 1514 defines 
instita as a binder (Bindung).2® The older 
Latin-English dictionaries* define it as a band 
around the bottom of a woman's dress, the 
fasciola tenuissima of the scholiasts. This 
definition of the ancients, indicating a narrow 
band around the bottom of the stola, gives no 
suggestion that it was for trimming or added 
fullness. We must therefore attempt to 
identify the instita from its method of attach- 
ment and function. 

The word instita is derived from the prefix 
in and the root of sto.*t The prefix, however, 
does not necessarily have the force of “upon,” 
as is generally assumed by those who con- 
sider the instita a trimming. For instance, 
the prefix of the word insuo means “within,” 
for this word is used to describe an individual 
sewn up in a sack.” The scholiasts say that 
the instita was adsuta, that is, “attached 
to.” Horace, whose reference to the instita 
is our principal one, uses adsuta of his “pur- 
ple patches,"* which were, metaphorically, 
conspicuous because they were attached to 
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the outer surface of the garment. Since he 
uses subsuta*® for the method of application 
of the instita, we may surmise that it was not 
sewn on in the same way, but rather under- 
neath. This would seem to indicate that the 
in of instita means “within” and that it was 
attached to the stola at the bottom of the 
underside, within the circumference of the 
lower edge. 

The matron’s stola swept the ground;** 
hence it would have frayed at the lower edge 
from the friction in walking, while the gar- 
ment was otherwise in excellent condition. 
A narrow band, attached on the underside 
and projecting a very slight distance below 
the garment, could easily have been replaced, 
thus preserving in presentable condition the 
stola itself, which, woven to size and of finest 
wool, was, like the toga, an expensive article 
of dress. 

The words “gard” and “welt” were em- 
ployed in the eighteenth century for a band 
used to strengthen the lower edge of a long 
garment. Such was the skirt braid of the last 
century, the replacing of which was a part 
of the routine of the well-groomed Victorian 
lady. Today, however, long formals do not as 
a rule employ a similar protection, since the 
rapid changes of women’s fashions make it un- 
necessary to concern oneself with the wearing 
qualities of the garment. Net skirts do, how- 
ever, have a braid at the bottom both to pro- 
tect them and to give a slight weight to the 
hang of the folds. The trailing, essentially 
classic, robes of the religious orders, which 
follow the fashions of more than six hundred 
years ago, are kept in order through the use 
of a band of wool tape or brush braid at the 
lower edge. 

From the scanty references of the ancients 
indicating that the instita was a narrow band 
sewn around the bottom of a matron’s stola 
and the fact that a trailing garment requires a 
protection against wear from friction with the 
ground and the wearer's heels, we must 
identify the instita as a skirt braid. This ac- 
counts for the fact that it cannot be recog- 
nized in ancient works of art. It was attached 
to the underside of the garment and therefore 
was not ordinarily visible. 
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not merely a preparation for it. As John Dewey 
put it, ‘Living has its own intrinsic quality and 
the business of education is with that quality.’ 
(Thanks again to Col. Brady.) 


STILL ANOTHER APPROACH is that of the advertis- 
ers, who frequently hitch-hike with the Classics, 
or play the role of the parasite in ancient come- 
dies. So the United States Brewers Foundation, 
in a series called “Facts about Beer,” points out 
that the original symposium combined drinking 
with an interchange of ideas and that Sophocles 
included zythos (beer) in the fare for an ideal sim- 
ple meal. “Thus, at a Greek symposium, it could 
be truly said that conversation often ran from 
Alpha to Zythos.” (Advertisement seen in the 
Qu for January.) And Professor Echols clipped 
an advertisement of Burlington Mills, from the 
New York Times, of January 16, announcing Sum- 
mer cum Laude fabrics—“Or summa cum laude, 
if that’s the way you like to spell it. Graduates or 
fabrics—both come with highest honors.” 


Tue EpiToriAt paces of the Lexington, Ky., Her- 
ALD-Leaper Often carry articles on classical litera- 
ture from the pen of the editor, Dr. T. W. Rainey. 
Two examples have recently been sent us by Pro- 
fessor Jonah W. D. Skiles of the University of 
Kentucky. The editorial of December 5 gives an 
account of Herodotus and his history occasioned 


by the notable popularity of Herodotus in a Great 
Books program sponsored by the Louisville Public 
Library. A discussion of Solon, on January 10, 
gives credit to his Athenian constitution for the 
fundamental institutions of democracy. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION applied to Greek phi- 
losophy for the first time is the claim of a publicity 
release from the University of Notre Dame dated 
January 18. The positions of Ionian, Pythagorean, 
and Eleatic philosophers were dramatized in a re- 
corded mock “quiz program,” with sound effects 
suggesting the four elements—earth, air, fire, and 
water—in the playing of ““Give Me Land, Lots of 
Land,” “The Air Corps Song,” ‘Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes,” and “Cool, Clear Waters.” The vis- 
ual counterpart consisted of charts prepared by 
participants. 


App TO THE Testimony of Mrs. Roosevelt, re- 
ported in this department last month, the word of 
another cosmopolitan celebrity. We quote from 
the New York Tres of January 30. “Pope Pius, 
in an address to 6,000 Rome students . . . urged 
upon the students the study of Latin—‘not a dead 
tongue but the key that opens the fountains of 
history’"—as of Italian and other modern lan- 
guages.” (Contributed by Professor Leslie F. 
Smith of the University of Oklahoma.) 
W.CS. 
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EACHERS may witH profit draw 

examples from Latin folklore, bio- 
graphy, and history, to help the students 
“know themselves” and to show some reasons 
for calling the Classics the “humanities.” 
We might use as a preface to such demonstra- 
tions the famous line from Terence’s Self- 
Tormentor: “Homo sum; humani nihil a me 
alienum puto.” (I’m a human being; therefore 
I consider nothing pertaining to the study of 
mankind beneath my notice.) 

Most of us teachers, I think, have empha- 
sized at one time or another the case studies 
of unusual devotion to honor. Regulus, for 
example, a captive in the enemy city of Car- 
thage for five years, was sent to Rome to make 
peace terms. He advised Rome to reject the 
terms. Then, although he faced certain death, 
he returned to Carthage, even as he had 
promised. We laud the statesmanship and 
maturity of Cincinnatus who returned to the 
farm and renounced his dictatorship when 
his nation’s emergency had passed. We honor 
the righteous indignation of Camillus against 
the Falernian school-teacher who, like an 
ancient Pied-Piper, lured his pupils into the 
hostile Roman camp as hostages, expecting a 
large reward. How chagrined he was when 
the Roman Camillus gave the pupils whips to 
flog him back to Falernian lines! We should 
like to carve into each individual the incor- 
ruptibility of a Fabricius whom neither at- 
tempted bribery, nor the smooth words of 
Cineas, nor the fear of the elephant Pyrrhus 
had placed outside his tent, could move. And 
we of this age of broken promises among 
nations marvel at the Romans who returned 
to the enemy their own children hostages, 
who, led by the maid Cloelia, had escaped and 
boldly swum across the river Tiber. The 
Romans thought it dishonorable to break the 
promises they had made, even to an enemy. 
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In presenting such stories as these, how- 
ever, we must be realistic enough to point 
out that not all Romans were like Regulus, 
Cato, Cincinnatus, Camillus, and Fabricius; 
just as not all citizens of the United States are 
like Washington, Lincoln, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and William James. The antiqui are 
ours, not only to inspire, but by their mis- 
takes, to profit us. 

We can find examples almost everywhere 
in ancient times showing how the “will to 
power” made men forget honor, fair play, 
decency, and even humanity. Many were 
killed during the proscriptions of Marius and 
Sulla and during those of the triumvirate of 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, not only 
those actively hostile but also those whose 
only crime was wealth. The totalitarian state 
needed gold for its coffers. During the Civil 
War, Brutus and Cassius, to finance their 
armies, demanded from eastern cities such 
extortionate amounts as ten years’ taxes in 
advance. Tarsus, in order to raise money for 
them, sold into slavery their free-born. 
Julius Caesar, Pompey, and other strong men, 
by the force of their armies or the lure of 
their gold, effectively persuaded citizens and 
senators to vote their way. Now, in the at- 
mosphere of black markets, of recent whole- 
sale slaughters in concentration camps, of dic- 
tators acting as gods, of Gestapos and 
N.K.V.D.’s, persecution and distruction of 
minorities, the shades of tyrants from across 
the Styx would feel at home. 

The authorities say that cruelties and in 
humanities often arise from inferiority com- 
plexes. Sulla, who killed so many, was born 
poor and was ugly. The millionaire Crassus 
felt inferior to his associate triumvirates, 
Caesar and Pompey, who had won military 
victories. Consequently he started a useless 
war in the East, in which he and his famous 
son lost their lives. The cruel Domitian felt 
jealously inferior to his brilliant brother 
Titus, who was winning conquests in Jerusa- 
lem. Caligula must have felt insecure after 
his mother, two brothers, and a sister conv 
mitted suicide during the political upheaval. 
In his “megalomania,” he built a balcony 
from his palace to the Capitoline to talk 
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with his brother god Jupiter. 

Others reacted in a more harmless way to 
their feelings of inferiority. Cicero, only a 
“novus homo,” not an aristocrat, bolstered 
his ego with boasting that he was more im- 
portant than Romulus, because Romulus 
founded the city, but he saved it after it had 
been founded. He also added to his self-im- 
portance by acquiring a home in the best 
residential section on the Palatine, and by 
owning seven country homes besides. Old 
Cato, who probably felt culturally inferior to 
the Greeks, communicated with them through 
an interpreter, although it is thought he un- 
derstood their language quite well. He seems 
to have been a prototype of Mr. Molotov. 

Many Romans overcame their handicaps 
in very satisfactory ways. Julius Cazsar, sub- 
ject to falling spells, and Octavius, frail and 
nervous, both endured hardships on the 
battlefields and the strain of public affairs. 
Germanicus, Tiberius’ nephew, had legs too 
slender for the rest of his body. This condi- 
tion he remedied by constant horseback rid- 
ing. Inferiority feelings because of status of 
birth goaded some to greater effort and thence 
to greater fame or to larger service: Cicero to 
outstanding oratory, statesmanship, and to 
championship of political liberty; Horace, 
the freedman’s son, to philosophic poetry; 
Vespasian, to the founding of state schools. 
Pupils of today might learn from the Romans 
certain ways to handle inferiority feelings and 
handicaps. To match these ancients we might 
mention the achievements of blind Helen 
Keller, the hard-of-hearing Edison, the hunch- 
back Steinmetz, the arthritis sufferer Tosca- 
nini, the infantile-paralytic victim, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the crippled Glenn Cunning- 
ham. 

Even the great are not all great at all times 
nor even consistent. Harold Dearden in his 
book Understanding Ourselves, speaking of 
the ill effects of long-standing and repressed 
emotions, refers to many who hold their own 
wicked tendencies in check by criticizing 
severely the slightest suggestion of vice in 
others; or of those who, when they wish to 
do something of which they are ashamed, 
make themselves believe they are doing some- 


thing fine. So Sallust, who had greedily ex- 
torted money from the Numidians when he 
was governor, excoriated most vigorously 
those Romans, who, guaranteeing immunity 
from prosecution to Jugurtha, had accepted 
bribes from his fratricidal hands. Seneca, an 
avowed Stoic, extolled poverty but enjoyed 
riches. Moreover, listening to the strong argu- 
ment of his instinct of self-preservation, no 
doubt, he tried to efend Nero's slaying of 
his mother, Agrippina. We are disappointed 
to learn of Cicero's declaration of friendship 
toward the gang leader, Milo, who opposed 
Cicero’s enemy Clodius. As Haskell, in his 
This Was Cicero, so aptly expresses it: “No 
matter if the fellow on our side is a scoundrel, 
at least he is our scoundrel.”” And even now, 
no one is either all white or all black, but all 
different shades of gray. 

The Romans can demonstrate several 
methods of influencing and leading others. 
One way is by spreading propaganda. Cato’s 
repeated “Ceterum censeo delendam esse 
Carthaginem,” at the end of every one of his 
speeches, whatever the occasion, had its de- 
sired effect on the Roman mind. 

The effects of Cicero’s powerful oratory 
upon the emotions of the people are well- 
known. But an earlier example of oral per- 
suasion was the speech of Menenius to the 
plebeians who had withdrawn to the Sacred 
Mountain in the early days of the republic, 
refusing to fight for the patricians without 
guarantee of political rights. The senators 
with their long, learned speeches had made 
little impression. Menenius told a simple 
story about the limbs which refused to work 
for the stomach. The limbs enjoyed their 
rest at first but soon became so weak they 
could not move. The state was the body, the 
patricians the stomach, the plebeians, the 
limbs. They saw the point and returned. 
They had used another method to influence 
people: the right to strike. As a result, they 
received new magistrates, the tribunes, to 
protect their rights. Some politicians in 
those early days tried to influence people by 
food. Rome had a famine. The king of Sicily 
had taken pity on the poor and had sent a 
great quantity of wheat. Coriolanus ruled 
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that the plebs would get the grain only if 
they gave up their hard-won rights to elect 
tribunes. 

Another way to influence others was to 
make them feel important. One way was to 
remember names. M. Crassus learned first 
names of citizens when soliciting votes. 
Caesar called his soldiers by name, and ad- 
dressed them “‘socii,” comrades. The most 
popular military leaders were those who 
really “led” instead of “commanded” soldiers. 
Sulla, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, fought side 
by side with their soldiers. Caesar frequently 
disregarded danger; in the battle against the 
Nervii he seized a soldier’s shield and per- 
sonally led the men of the seventh and twelfth 
legions. Moreover, for a leader to demon- 
strate to his followers that their woes are his 
seems to be an excellent way to gain devotion. 
For example, when disaster came to Cotta, 
and his troops were cut to pieces by Am- 
biorix, Caesar vowed to let his hair and beard 
grow long until the treachery was avenged. 
It was no wonder that although his soldiers 
were forced to eat bread made of herbs in the 
Civil War, they stayed with him to win the 
decisive battle of Pharsalus. During the reign 
of Titus, there was an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, a three days’ fire at Rome, and a 
plague. Titus built up a reservoir of good will 
not only by showing a ruler’s concern but also 
by a paternal sympathy by declaring his grief 
in edicts and lending as much financial aid 
as possible. Paying close attention to follow- 
ers high or low is another influential force. 
Augustus, it is said, met request of petition 
ers with affability. Marcus Aurelius was al- 
ways easy of access. Antonius “cared for all 
men and all things as his own.” Augustus, 
when he went to the games, paid complete 
attention to the performances. Some won 
others by a natural personal charm, such as 
Germanicus, of whom it was said he had a 
“remarkable capacity for winning men’s 
regard and inspiring their affection.” 

Some Romans tried hard not to make any 
more enemies than necessary. Horace refused 
a job as secretary to the emperor because he 
thought others might be jealous of a freed- 
man’s son's acquiring such a high position. 
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Cicero, on the other hand, could not forbear 
to use his wit even against his friends. When 
Cicero finally decided to join Pompey’s 
camp in the Civil War and tardily came to 
Durazzo, an officer remarked: “You're late 
in coming.” Cicero replied: “Late, but soon 
enough to find nothing ready.” And his pun 
about Augustus, “laudandum adolescentem, 
ornandum, tollendum,” (the youth should be 
praised, decorated, and exalted—or de- 
struyed, as tollendum could be interpreted), 
probably cost him his life. 

We can learn something from the fickleness 
of Roman mobs. Such despicable rascals as 
Catiline, Clodius, Nero, and a law-breaking 
charioteer of Thessalonica, were idols of the 
people. They knew how to dramatize and 
glamorize themselves as champions of the 
people. Antoninus Pius, who loved people, 
had stones thrown at him because they 
thought he was responsible for a famine that 
had occurred during his reign. The Gracchi 
earnestly tried to help the poor with thzir 
agrarian and colonization policies; but those 
whom they tried to help did not rescue them 
from death. Tiberius was, until senile, an 
able administrator, prone to seek the advice 
of the senate, renowned for economy in gov- 
ernment, and a believer in freedom of speech. 
Yet the people hated him because of his long 
silences, slow speeches, and dour expressions. 

Douglas Lurton lists, among other character- 
istics of the mob, a dislike for economy, a de- 
sire to acquire positions or things that will 
make them appear superior, a will to follow a 
determined leader with eyes and minds shut, 
a tendency to soften up when flattered and a 
stubborn resistence to change. This analysis 
helps us to see why Tiberius was unpopular 
with his economies and lack of flattery. The 
Gracchi’s plans included work and a change 
of habitat. Caesar, Clodius, and Catiline were 
determined leaders who could promise free 
grain, or, in Catiline’s case, to confiscate 
other people’s property (without work) after 
a revolution. 

So now, many will follow a Right or Left 
leader who promises, without long years of 
work, the fruits of others’ labor. Some re- 
pudiated Wilson's “League of Nations” be- 
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cause it violated a longentrenched thought 
habit of “no entangling alliances.” Herbert 
Hoover, who deeply believes that service to 
mankind is a privilege, who has returned 
presidential earnings and other wages from 
his public service, who spent his personal 
funds in relieving human needs, has been 
maligned because he has no talent for drama- 
tization, patronage or backslapping. 

Work, instead of patronage, should be 
the slogan for success. One should recall 
Pliny the Elder, soldier, lawyer, traveler, ad- 
ministrator, author of a history of Rome and 
of thirty-seven books of natural history. He 
arose at midnight or at one in the morning 
frequently to start his work. Vespasian was 
also an early riser. Caesar made use of his 
spare time in camp, amphitheater, and travel 
to write his Commentaries. We can cite, 
from our time, Charles E. Hughes, nearly 
eighty years of age, working sixteen hours a 
day and Sinclair Lewis using his spare time 
to write “Main Street.” 

Albert Edward Wiggam indicates that in 
order to develop good habits on our own 
initiative we must have a good thought ahead 
of time to serve in an emergency; otherwise, 
when an emergency comes we shall act upon 
the first thought that comes to our minds and 
it might not be the right one. Some of the 
emperors seemed to live by fine mottoes. 
Titus when he could think of nothing that he 
had done one day to help someone said: “I 
have lost a day.” Trajan said: “It is better 


that a guilty man should remain unpunished 
than that the innocent should be condemned.” 
Hadrian's philosophy was stated thus: “I 
have been made emperor for the benefit of 
mankind and not for my own good.” An- 
toninus Pius declared: “I would rather save 
the life of one citizen than put to death a 
thousand enemies.” 

It is the hope of all that the words spoken 
on a mountain by a dweller in Galilee then 
in the reign of Tiberius will become the law 
of the “human race” now, that all may say 
with the Apostate Julian: “Thou hast con- 
quered, Galilean.” 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


A lapse during the war 
years, the Bureau of University Travel classi- 
cal tours are being resumed this summer. 

Under the leadership of Professor Oscar E. 
Nybakken of the State University of Iowa, 
the tour will leave New York on June 16, and 
is expected to arrive at Naples two weeks 
later. After a few days in the region of Na- 
ples, where Pompeii and Paestum will be vis- 
ited, the tour will proceed to Rome, thence to 


Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Como, Geneva, Avignon and Provence, Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Holland, ending with a 
week in England. The tour is scheduled to 
reach Montreal about August 16. 

Those interested may write direct to Pro- 
fessor Nybakken, or to the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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HERMES THE THIEF 


Brown, Norman O., Hermes the Thief. The 
Evolution of a Myth. Madison, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press (1947), Pp. 
viii +164. $3.00. 

WITHIN THE LIFETIME of men still active 
among us, writings on Greek religion have 
so multiplied that now one can scarcely 
name a divinity, a festival, or a peculiar rite 
that has not been made the subject of a book, 
a monograph, or an important group of ar- 
ticles. It is refreshing and encouraging to find 
a young American scholar, faced with a mass 
of earlier learning, bold enough to write at 
length on a god whose character and origin 
have challenged not a few previous investi- 
gators. Mr. Brown has produced a stimulating 
and well-written book; his views are set 
forth with noteworthy independence, and 
supported by good knowledge of the ancient 
sources and a sound critical judgment of the 
conclusions that scholars have drawn from 
them. That is not to say that all his own con- 
clusions can be safely accepted; but the par- 
ticular statements with which readers may 
disagree are not, as a rule, vital for his main 
argument. 

The title, “Hermes the Thief,” states 
what the author believes to be the funda- 
mental quality of Hermes as far as he appears 
in myth; but his “thievishness” must be taken 
in a broader sense than the English word 
suggests. It includes trickery of all kinds, thus 
indicating how Hermes came to be regarded 
as a magician, a master craftsman, and hence 
a god of human culture. It includes all secret, 
stealthy acts, and in the author’s opinion it 
covers the guarded cunning with which 
primitive man protects his intercourse with 
all who do not belong to his own clan or tribe. 
This broad interpretation supplies the link 
between myth and custom. The Hermes of the 
stone-heap (herma) is the god of boundaries 
where strangers meet for trade and parley, 
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and where covert dealing comes naturally 
into play. It is easy, then, to understand how 
the tricky Hermes becomes the protector of 
travelers, merchants, and traders. 

On the negative side the author rejects the 
theory that Hermes is a patron of cattle-raid- 
ing, which belongs to Herakles, and points 
out that sheep and goats, rather than cattle, 
appear with Hermes in ancient art, excepting, 
of course, the vase paintings that obviously 
depict scenes from the Homeric Hymn. He 
also sees no reason to regard Hermes as a god 
of fertility; the phallic herms are primarily 
apotropaic. 

The social sciences have undoubtedly 
made a contribution to ancient studies by 
teaching the importance of social groups— 
the family, the clan, the age-class, the guild— 
in shaping the institutions of Greece and 
Rome. Sometimes they lay so firm a hold upon 
the imagination of a scholar as to affect his 
vision for the worse and tempt him to detect 
sociological phenomena not perceived by 
sober eyes and cool judgment. Mr. Brown 
has not escaped this enchantment. It has 
occasionally led him to disfigure his style 
with sociological jargon (“autonomous famil- 
ial collectivities,” p. 47), and in Chapter IV, 
“The Age of Hesiod,” it has warped his inter- 
pretation of the poet of Askra. 


Age of Hesiod 


Because of the part that Hermes plays in 
the making of Pandora and in bringing her 
to Man, Mr. Brown considers that Hesiod 
makes him a sinister figure. Attempting to 
answer the question why Hesiod has black- 
ened Hermes’ character, he arrives, through a 
reasoning which cannot be followed here, at 
this conclusion: In contrast with the older 
view of Pandora as the bounteous earth god- 
dess, Hesiod sees in her the symbol of handi- 
craft culture, which led to a new economy 
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based on profit and the division of labor, and 
guided by an “ethic of acquisitive individual- 
ism. 

There is an ancient quarrel between farm- 
ers and men of money, and one would hardly 
deny that Hesiod saw a threat to his own way 
of life in the growth of a mercantile economy. 
But even though there is a close connection 
between highly developed handicrafts, pro- 
ducing useful objects in the mass, and the 
commerce that distributes such products, it is 
unlikely that Hesiod would have viewed 
the crafts with suspicion or alarm. On remote 
farms and in small rural communities the 
farmer is often his own carpenter and leather- 
worker, and his brother or his cousin may be 
his potter or his smith. In Works and Days 
420-431 there seems to be friendly collabora- 
tion between the farmer, who cuts the nec- 
essary wood, and the artisan, who shapes it 
into the desired implement. The crafts are 
the farmer’s allies until their products are ex- 
ploited by a group which may become the 
oppressor of farmer and artisan alike. 

Apart from this, however, I find, after 
many readings, nothing in Hesiod to justify 
the interpretation of Pandora as a symbol of 
handicraft culture; and to go back to an ear- 
lier point in Mr. Brown’s argument, one may 
fairly call into question his premiss, that 
Hesiod blackens Hermes’ character. A simple, 
but perhaps safer view of Hesiod’s attitude 
may be put somewhat as follows: “The world 
is a hard place for simple workers, and the 
gods, who do as they will, have made it so. 
Did they not, at the beginning of things, play 
a malicious trick on mankind by sending the 
seductive Pandora, who brought trouble with 
her? Several of them had a hand in that mis- 
chief, and they naturally chose the trickster 
Hermes for a special share in it. Even so, we 
have to get along with Hermes, as with all 
the gods—Zeus himself bestows both good 
and evil gifts—and it is well to propitiate 
them and take what they give us in their 
kinder moments.” It is never to be forgotten 
that simple folk may rail at the injustice and 
immorality of their gods, while still continu- 
ing to believe in them, and always coming 
back to the habit of worship. 


Hymn to Hermes 

In THE long chapter on “The Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes” the author is at his best. 
His independence of view is strikingly shown 
in several passages where he takes issue with 
such able writers as Allen, Halliday, Rader- 
macher, and Eitrem. Here too his use of the 
sociological method is more successful than in 
his treatment of Hesiod. He argues ably, and, 
I think, successfully, that the poem must 
come, not from the atmosphere of primitive 
pastoral life (even though the kernel of the 
myth may be found there), but rather from a 
sophisticated age which was already strongly 
influenced by industry and commerce. The 
amusing determination of the infant Hermes 
to make himself the equal of Apollo by hook 
or crook is an expression of “the business 
man’s creed, the philosophy of the acquisitive 
way of life.” In glorifying the wit and cun- 
ning of Hermes, the patron of crafts and 
trading, the poet claims, for all that the god 
represents and protects, a place of higher 
importance and broader privilege in the state. 

Following earlier commentators, Mr. Brown 
interprets Hermes’ twelve-portion sacrifice 
by the Alpheios as referring to the cult of the 
Twelve Gods (but, by the way, does that 
warrant him in calling the passage “the 
excursus on the Twelve Gods”?). The hymn- 
writer's interest in that cult connects him 
with Athens, “the only place where Hermes 
and the Twelve Gods are known to have 
been interconnected in the manner presup- 
posed by the Hymn.” Pursuing these and 
other indications, Mr. Brown makes a strong 
case for his contention that the Hymn was 
written in Athens in 520-519 B.c. This 1s 
much later than some writers would place it; 
but his argument receives support from the 
fact that the Peisistratids are known to have 
favored the cult of the Twelve Gods, whose 
altar stood in the market-place, and of 
Hermes, the god of artisans and merchants, as 
a part of their policy of supporting the lower 
classes against the old aristocracy. The au- 
thor’s elaboration of his thesis in the last 
twenty pages of Chapter VI may not 
carry conviction at every point; but doubts 
about details should not keep us from doing 
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justice to an interesting and thoughtful book. 

There are two appendices, “Hermes” Cat- 
tle Theft in the Hesiodic Megalai Eoiai,” 
and “The Text of the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes.” 


Criticism of Details 

HERE AND THERE in the book evidence 
seems to be slightly forced. The uncanny 
Kéres (p. 50, n.) are certainly more than 
merely “the evils that come in the train of 
material progress.” The earlier bearded repre- 
sentation of Hermes was not usually meant 
to be comical, and it is more than “a stylized 
picture of a man who must work for a living” 
(p. 96, with n. 52). The phrase eu prattein 
(p. 98) is broader than “do business.” One 
may also suggest that the writer thinks too 
much in terms of symbols (several passages 
from p. 59 to p. 89). To show that the Hermes 
of the Hymn speaks and acts with a cunning 
like that of the less scrupulous traders is not 
quite the same as proving that he symbolizes 
the new commercial culture. 

I find it impossible to believe that Prytani- 
kon is virtually another name for the Tholos, 
as Mr. Brown implies on p. 117, or that the 
name was used in the sixth century (p. 121) 
for a new structure, or even a new locality, 
in the Agora district, at a time when every- 
body knew the Prytaneion, which is generally 
placed on the north slope of the Acropolis. 
The Greek word prytanikon is used in a num- 
ber of inscriptions, all of the third and second 
centuries B.c., as a place where copies of the 
decrees are to be set up. It is an adjective and 
should refer to a place under the control of 
the Prytanes. Eugene Vanderpool showed 
(Hesperia IV, 470-475) that something called 


CICERO’S LETTERS 


Carcopino, JérOme, Les secrets de la cor- 
respondance de Cicéron: Paris, Artisan du 
Livre (1947). 2 vols. Pp. 446, 494. Fr. 1200. 
Despite THE distinctly Gallic title, M. Car- 

copino has written an erudite, as well as a 

sparkling and provocative, book. His thesis is 
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Prytanikon was to be located near the Tholos 
in the Agora district, and Homer Thomp- 
son’s monograph “The Tholos and its Pred- 
ecessors” (Hesperia, Supplement IV, 147, 
151) made it probable that the Prytanikon 
was closely connected with the Tholos. 
Neither investigator, however, has proved 
that the Prytanikon was a building, and until 
more evidence is at hand we have no right to 
assume that the name was used before the 
third century. It is significant that it is un- 
known to the literary texts of the fifth and 
fourth centuries. Perhaps in later times, when 
the Tholos could accommodate no more offi 
cial documents, Prytanikon was taken as a 
convenient designation for the area around it, 
where room could still be found for new in- 
scriptions. 

There are a few minor errors, not all of 
which can be charged to the type-setter. The 
Chremylus of the Plutus is twice called 
Chremyles (pp. 81, 97); read Wiinsch in n. 
11, p. '74; reale rather than reala (p. 56, n. 7, 
p. 173). It is disappointing to find an Ameri- 
can writer misspelling the name of the leading 
American epigrapher and giving him a wrong 
initial (p. 113, n. 17). “Ashes” on pp. 104, 
121 should be “embers” or “live coals.” 

On p. 16, and in the bibliography, one 
misses a reference to F. J. M. De Wazele’s 
“The Magic Staff or Rod in Graeco-Italian 
Antiquity” (Ghent, 1927). 

A word should be said in praise of the 
University of Wisconsin Press, which has 
produced this technical study as an attractive 
and well-made book. 

CampseLt BoNNER 

University of Michigan 


that, at the secret instance of Octavian, the 


correspondence was published in 33-32 B.c. 
with the double purpose of discrediting Cic 
ero enough to justify his proscription a decade 
earlier and of creating an atmosphere favora- 
ble to Octavian at the time when he was ex: 
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pecting a decisive conflict with Antony. Atti- 
cus, to oblige Octavian and without regard for 
Cicero's good repute, published a careful edi- 
tion of the letters ad Atticum, ad Quintum 
fratrem, and ad Brutum in very early 33. So 
well pleased was Octavian that Atticus 
helped Tiro and Cicero’s son to bring out ad 
Familiares, in late 33 and early 32, hastily and 
book by book; Tiro and young Marcus, after 
Octavian became Augustus, produced a sec- 
ond edition of ad Familiares which was even 
more vigilant of the distinction of the Julian 
house. 

In demonstrating this thesis Carcopino 
necessarily regards the Letters as damaging to 
Cicero's reputation in the eyes of those who 
first read the collections, and he is therefore 
severe with Cicero's frailties in decision and 
conduct, much in the manner of those critics 
who can excuse anything in Caesar andAu- 
gustus and nothing in Cicero. (It is really a 
tribute to Cicero that we look for a higher 
standard of conduct in him than in his con- 
temporaries.) The hypotheses come thick and 
fast—many of them must be classed as “‘sug- 
gestive.” Yet Carcopino has a happy faculty 
of putting his finger on points needing inves- 
tigation, and numerous graduate students 
could easily find here topics for dissertations. 
They should, however, be wary of blindly 


CICERO TRANSLATED 


RausitscueK, K. and Antuony E., Se- 
lected Works of Cicero: A New Transla- 
tion: New York, published for the Classics 
Club by Walter J. Black (1948). Pp. 385. 
$2.89. 

MoperN scHOOLBoys, as they wade labori- 
ously through the standard selections in the 
conventional high-school Cicero, should sym- 
pathize a good deal with that arch Tory Dr. 
Johnson, who, when Catiline’s conspiracy 
was mentioned, used to withdraw his atten- 
tion, and think about Tom Thumb. “Indeed, 
he could not endure what Boswell calls ‘the 
cant transmitted from age to age, in praise of 
the ancient Romans,” and in exasperation he 


accepting Carcopino’s interpretations, which 
are individual and very brusque with ac- 
cepted notions. Granted that such notions 
need blasting, the first explosion does not al- 
ways set the landscape straight. 

The book is amply documented and the 
publisher was generous in the quantity of 
Greek and Latin citation included in footnotes 
and text, a great kindness principally because 
it is often inconvenient to have to read with a 
copy of the Letters at one’s elbow. Here again, 
nevertheless, a word of caution is necessary, 
since it is wise to consider brief quotations 
from Cicero in the same way as diabolic quo- 
tations from Scripture; one can prove any- 
thing if he selects his passages carefully and 
out of context. No passage from Cicero can be 
safely judged except in the light of all his ex- 
tant writings, and frequently the specific cita- 
tion is less valid than a general impression. 

Carcopino has cast his net very widely, 
with the result that in these volumes the 
reader will discover detailed and evidential 
collections of material which are hard to come 
by elsewhere, as on Cicero's fortune and ex- 
travagance, his vanity and political morality, 
and even the biography of Atticus. 

Wa tter ALLEN, Jr. 

University of North Carolina 


once wrote: ‘I know not why any one but a 
schoolboy in his declamation should whine 
over the Common-wealth of Rome, which 
grew great only by the misery of the rest of 
mankind. The Romans, like others, as soon as 
they grew rich, grew corrupt; and the corrup- 
tion sold the lives and freedoms of themselves, 
and of one another.’”* Considering the Doc- 
tor’s political bias, this is an amazingly accu- 
rate summary of the course of the Roman 
Revolution, but it seems to this reviewer to 
contain no cogent reason why anyone but an 
escapist should eschew Cicero, whose life and 


* Joseph Wood Krutch, Samuel Johnson, Holt, New 
York, 1944, pp. '75~76. 
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works present so salutary an example and a 
warning to our time. Perhaps our schoolboys 
would find their Cicero less dull if they read in 
the original some of the selections of the new 
Raubitschek translation. Common sense nat- 
urally abhors a man who is presented as 
above reproach; the attitude toward Cicero 
symbolized by the usual textbook half-tone of 
Catiline, cringing alone in his corner of the 
Senate while the self-righteous Cicero and the 
optimates across the room Pharasaically con- 
gratulate themselves that they are not as 
other men, does not survive the perusal of the 
Classics Club selections, and it is well that it 
should not. 

The new translation opens with a conser- 
vative introduction by Professor Henry M. 
Hubbell of Yale. Not everyone would agree 
with Professor Hubbell that Cicero was “lib- 
eral-minded” (8), or that he refused to work 
with the First Triumvirate because he was 
“too scrupulous to lead in a period when riot- 
ing and force of arms were superseding or- 
derly political processes” (9). Professor Hub- 
bell cites Velleius Paterculus’ judgment (II, 
66) on Cicero without warning the reader 
that Velleius’ own prejudices make him a 
source to be used with extreme caution. The 
work of Gélzer, Miinzer, and Syme does not 
bear out Professor Hubbell’s allegation that 
Cicero “failed because he was an idealist who 
attempted to maintain his ideals of orderly 
constitutional government in the midst of 
power politics.” Syme’s thesis is indeed that 
the constitution in republican Rome was the 
governing class, and passages like Ad Fam., 
IX, 2 (Letter Nineteen, Selections, 278) sug- 
gest that Cicero consistently used the philos- 
ophy of idealism to justify the position of that 
governing class. 

Each of the selections, which are in chrono- 
logical order, has an introduction of its own, 
all of which seem in general sound, save for 
the assumption that Cicero’s philosophical 
works have nothing to do with his political ac- 
tivity. There are selections from five orations, 
(the second Verrine; the first Catilinarian [at 
which I do not cavil if its background is prop- 
erly indicated], the Archias, the splendid Cae- 
lius, too rarely read; and the first Philippic); 


three philosophical works: (Scipio’s dream 
from the Republic, the first book of the Laws 
and the De Officiis), and twenty-seven letters. 
It is aswell for Cicero’s reputation that none of 
his poetry was included, but his views on edu- 
cation from the De Oratore might well have 
been translated, and his brother Quintus’ lit- 
tle pamphlet on how to canvass for the con- 
sulship would have suggested that the 
idealistic optimates were not above a little 
power politics themselves. 

To this reviewer the translation of the Pro 
Caelio is the high point of the work. Trans 
lated into idiomatic twentieth-century Eng- 
lish, it gives the best possible justification of 
Cicero’s reputation as a wit, and its unforget- 
table picture of the glitter and the decadence, 
the passionate love, adultery, banquets, drink- 
ing parties, singing feasts, musical entertain- 
ments and boating parties at Baiae, of the cir- 
cle surrounding Clodius and Lesbia provides 
a useful corrective to the pious platitudes 
about the age which so rightly revolted Dr. 
Johnson. The reading of such Cicero as this 
should clear the mind of cant. 

In conclusion, the teacher who is inter- 
ested in brighter Cicero might like such edi- 
tions as H. Grose-Hodge’s Murder at Larinum, 
which isa selection from the Pro Cluentio, sub- 
titled More and Better Murders, or Oppiani- 
cus, the Master Crook of Larinum (Cambridge 
University Press, 1935). The same editor's 
Verres in Sicily shows the Roman governing 
class at what we may call its least idealistic, 
and presents Cicero in the attractive role, 
later abandoned, of an ancient Lincoln Stef- 
fens. The Clarendon Press series of ancient 
authors partly in the original and partly in 
translation presents under the title Cicero the 
Advocate (ed. Cookson, Oxford, 1923) the pro 
Murena, with Cicero’s own account (sections 
50-52) of his proceedings against Catiline, and 
the pro Milone, of which Cicero's convicted 
client (the murderer of Clodius), in exile, is 
reported to have said that if his lawyer had 
had the courage to deliver it as written he 
(Milo) would not now be enjoying the deli- 
cious red mullet of Marseilles. 

The Raubitschek Selections, then, like a 
good piece of Roman portrait sculpture, pre- 
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sent their subject as he was, warts and all, 
and not as he would have had posterity think 
of him. For this realism, the translators have 
put teachers and students equally in their 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Van Sickzez, C. E., A Political and Cultural 
History of the Ancient World from Pre- 
historic Times to the Dissolution of the Ro- 
man Empire in the West; Volume One: The 
Orient and Greece to the Partition of the 
Empire of Alexander the Great: Boston, etc., 
Houghton Mifflin Company (1947). Pp. 
Xvii +630. $4.50. 

THE NuMBER of textbooks for college classe$ 
in ancient history that have been published 
in recent years is noteworthy. It is encourag- 
ing to be reminded that the study of the 
ancient Mediterranean civilizations by under- 
graduates continues on a scale sufficiently 
extensive to warrant competition among pub- 
lishers in providing the books required. The 
contrast with the critical situation in regard 
to classical textbooks is marked. It is regret- 
table that Greek and Latin classes on the col- 
lege level are so limited in numbers that pub- 
lishers are not even interested in reprinting 
texts from existing plates. But it is, to some 
extent at least, a consolation to know that 
considerable numbers of students, even 
without any firsthand knowledge of the 
ancient languages, are learning something 
about the classical world. 

This latest addition to the list of available 
textbooks in the field of ancient history will 
be in two volumes. The second volume will 
be devoted to the history of Rome. The 
scope of the first volume, now under con- 
sideration, will be seen from the title given 
above. It contains thirty-three chapters, as 
follows: an introductory chapter on “Sources 
and Methods for the Study of Ancient 
History,” a chapter on “Primitive Man and 
the Birth of Civilization,” seven chapters on 
the nations of the Near East, a chapter on 
“Aegean Civilization,” and twenty-three 
chapters on Greek history and Greek cultural 
developments to the beginning of the Hellen- 


debt, and Dr. Johnson, in his Club Elysée, 
should be beaming. 
Paut MacKenprick 
University of Wisconsin 


istic period. It will be observed that the 
conventional arrangement’ is adopted, where- 
by the story of the eastern nations is com- 
pleted before the author turns to that of 
Hellas. The desirability of carrying Oriental 
history down to the collapse of the Persian 
empire before taking up developments in the 
Aegean is of course debatable; but there is 
plenty of precedent for following this course 

The book is well organized. A successful 
balance is maintained in the amount of atten: 
tion paid to the Orient and to Greece, to 
military events and to constitutional develop- 
ments, to political history and to cultural his- 
tory. The division into chapters has been 
made with a view to providing classroom 
assignments of convenient length. Chapters 
are divided into sections with their separate 
headings, and these in turn into subsections, 
of from one to three paragraphs, with their 
headings; the student will undoubtedly find 
these headings very helpful in preparing his 
assignments. 

The binding, the quality of the paper, and 
the fonts of type employed are attractive and 
practical for the purposes for which the book 
will be used. There are over a hundred il 
lustrations scattered through the text, only 
four of them being full-page pictures. In gen- 
eral, the choice of subjects for illustration is 
good; and the details of the pictures, in spite 
of their small size, usually come out clearly. 

The maps provided are small and in- 
adequate. In the front of the book there is an 
end-paper map of the Greek world about 500 
B.c. In addition, there are ten small-scale 
maps and five plans (three of battles in the 
Persian Wars of 490 and 480 B.c., one of the 
Acropolis, and one of Athens) in the text. A 
number of places mentioned in the book are 
not to be found on any map, including such 
important towns as Epidamnus, Megalopolis 
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and Tegea; Thebes, incidentally, appears 
only on a map of the Aegean world in the 
Helladic period. Inaccuracies in the maps are 
not lacking. Examples are the position of 
Argos on the end-paper map; the spelling 
“Erythrai” on the same map, though the 
other names are Latinized and it appears in 
the Latin form itself in the text; and the mis- 
spellings “Amyelae” (p. 162) and “Mes- 
sinia” (p. 247). Moreover, on the plan of 
Athens (p. 441) the deme of Colonus is placed 
inside the city wall, clearly as a result of con- 
fusion between the suburb celebrated by 
Sophocles and the Kolonos Agoraios, and the 
temple long known as the ““Theseum” is given 
the now commonly discarded name of 
“Heracleum.” 

The 600 pages of text are followed by an 
il-page selected bibliography and an 18-page 
index (unfortunately not wholly free from 
omissions). The titles in the bibliography are 
on the whole judiciously chosen, though 
several useful and important recent titles are 
missing from the section on the Orient. It is 
the reviewer's opinion that brief lists of 
bibliographical references on specific topics 
are more useful for classroom purposes than 
such general bibliographies, however well 
selected. Moreover, the book does not pro- 
vide two helps which are highly desirable in 
any history textbook. One is a reasonably full 
chronological synopsis of the major events 
and developments of the period covered; in 
this book there is not even a list of important 
dates. The other is the marking of proper 
names, either in the index or elsewhere, to 
indicate their pronunciation. Another thing 
which would add greatly to the value and 
utility of the book would be comments on the 
illustrations. Students can learn a great deal 
more from an illustration accompanied by a 
brief but informative discussion than from 
one with a mere title. (The illustration of the 
late fifth-century Syracusan decadrachm on 
page 287, incidentally, is out of place by some 
two hundred pages.) 

The text is for the most part very readable. 
The easily flowing style is commendably lucid 
and concise. Some awkward sentences and 
ambiguities, to be sure, have survived the 


process of revision; and in not a few instances 
the effort to avoid elaboration of sentences 
by qualifying phrases or the desire for suc- 
cinctness in whole passages has resulted in 
misleading statements. In some of these in- 
stances the erroneous impression conveyed in 
one passage is corrected in another; but the 
number of misapprehensions a student might 
justifiably acquire is still considerable. 

Misprints are comparatively few; but 
several of those that do occur are particularly 
unfortunate, for example, “dactyllic” (p. 192), 
“Epidaurius” (p. 232), “Permenides” (p. 281, 
but correctly givenion p. 420 and in the 
index), “Choephorae” (twice on p. 345), 
“Histaea” (p. 365). The hybrid spelling 
“Cephalos” (pp. 387, 392) may perhaps not 
be the printer's fault since there are other in- 
consistencies in the Latinization of Greek 
names and terms (for example, palaistra and 
ephebus within a single paragraph on p. 408). 
Missing letters here and there, sometimes 
clusters of them, produce an odd effect but do 
not interfere with intelligibility. 

It is inevitable that a book of this sort 
should include statements with which many 
teachers of the subject would not concur. 
The number of instances, however, in which 
the author’s views are not in agreement with 
views widely held today is perhaps larger 
than one might expect. Indeed, the book is not 
as up-to-date in certain particulars as some of 
its predecessors. A book copyrighted in 1947 
might, it would seem, have taken account of 
recent scholarly developments to a greater 
extent than is apparent in the text. For ex- 
ample, the famous Sumerian conqueror’s 
name is given in the older form of “Dungi” 
instead of in the now commonly accepted 
form of “Shulgi” (p. 10); though alternative 
dates for Hammurabi are given, the even 
lower dates that are now gaining wide ac 
ceptance are not mentioned (p. 18); the 
Homeric city of Troy is identified as Troy 
VI (p. 164); no reference is made to the 
recent rebuilding of the temple of Nike 
Apteros on the Acropolis (p. 439); and the 
temple at Bassae is still credited with one lone 
Corinthian column (p. 488). But of course no 
textbook, however carefully its author has 
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taken account of current developments, can 
relieve the teacher of the responsibility of 
maintaining a wide acquaintance with the 
periodical literature in his field and of keeping 
his students abreast of the new knowledge 
that is being acquired in it. 

Two surprising errors have slipped past 
the distinguished editors whose names adorn 
the title page. These are the statements that 
the name of Zancle was changed to Messene 
shortly after 650 B.c. (p. 213) and that the 
best of the sculptures from Olympia are now 
in Paris and Berlin (p. 335). On a single page 
(337) reference is made to the “mutilated” 
condition of the magnificent bronze god from 
Artemisium (even though an illustration of 
the statue appears three pages beyond) and 
Polygnotus’ paintings at Delphi are said to 
have been in the “treasury” (instead of the 
lesche) of the Cnidians; moreover, only one of 
the two stupendous subjects handled in these 
paintings is mentioned. The islands along the 
route from Greece to Italy (two of them, by 
the way, not identified on any map in the 
book) are not given in the right order (p. 
211). 

Every teacher will inevitably notice in any 
book of this sort the omission of certain topics 
he would have liked to see included. Criticisms 
on this score must consequently be discounted. 
Yet even with the severe limitations on space 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS 


Txompson, E. A., The Historical Work of 
Ammianus Marcellinus: Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York. The Mac- 
millan Company (1947). Pp. xii+145. 
$2.50. 

IN THE PREFACE to the third volume of his 
Loeb translation of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
John C. Rolfe accepts with approval the 
opinion of E. Stein that Ammianus “is the 
greatest literary genius that the world has 
seen between Tacitus and Dante.” Earlier, 
Mackail in his Classical Studies (p. 159), de- 
ploring the “undue and unfortunate neglect” 
which this historian had long suffered, re- 
called (p. 164) Gibbons’ praise of him as an 


unavoidable in the Oriental section, it is 
surprising in a “cultural history” to find no 
references to such notable landmarks in the 
story of civilization as Hatshepsut’s temple at 
Deir el-Bahari or Ashurbanipal’s library. 

It would be unfortunate if mention of 
these details were to give the impression that 
this is not on the whole a sound and accurate 
book, intelligently planned and interestingly 
written. It is. The combination of clarity and 
readability which prevails throughout most 
of the text should commend the book to stu- 
dents. The introductory chapter on sources 
and methods is excellent; and not a few other 
portions of the book might be singled out for 
special approbation. Many of the chapters, 
incidentally, open with admirably phrased 
transitional statements which are at once 
illuminating and succinct. 

In classes taught by alert and well-informed 
teachers the book will no doubt be used with 
much success. To be sure, a good many 
teachers who are already using reasonably 
satisfactory textbooks will regard its merits, 
considerable though they are, as hardly 
notable enough to justify their switching 
over to it. But it will presumably have ex- 
tensive use—and not undeservedly. 

L. R. SHero 

Swarthmore College 


“accurate and faithful guide, without the 
prejudices and passions which usually affect 
the mind of a contemporary.” T. R. Glover 
devoted a chapter to him in his Life and 
Letters in the Fourth Century (pp. 20-46) and 
placed him in the front rank of historians be- 
cause of his “severe truthfulness and his dis- 
passionate impartiality” and his ability to 
select and group his materials “with the eye 
of a master” (p. 34). 

Despite such high praise from distinguished 
critics, Ammianus has continued to remain 
virtually ignored and unknown in our day. 
This neglect may possibly be due to the rela- 
tive difficulty of his style, although that 
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should be no handicap with an author so 
eminently worth reading. More probably it 
is due to the comparatively small interest 
that the period which he treats holds for our 
modern era. The quarter century from A.D. 
353 to 3'78, which is covered in the extant 
portion of Ammianus’ work, is an obscure 
and confusing period to most persons who 
may be fairly well informed on the history of 
Rome through the reign of Constantine. Yet 
the period of Constantius II, Julian, Valen- 
tinian, and Valens, ending with the mighty 
disaster at Adrianople, is actually one of the 
most eventful in ancient history. To this 
period Ammianus does ample justice. Of the 
original thirty-one books of his history, 
which, continuing the work of Tacitus, cov- 
ered the 282 years from the accession of Nerva 
in 96 to the death of Valens in 378, we have 
lost the first thirteen, which treated all but 
the last twenty-five years of the period. 

Mr. Thompson’s study offers a new evalu- 
ation of this important historian. He states 
in his introduction that he is discussing Am- 
mianus solely as a historian, so that the field 
is still left open to scholars who may wish to 
produce studies of the writer's stylistic and 
other qualities. After the brief introduction, 
in which the scholarly work on Ammianus is 
evaluated, there follow eight chapters with 
the titles, respectively, of Biography, Sources, 
Ursicinus, Gallus, Julian, Theodosius and 
Maximinus, The Composition of the Last Six 
Books, and Ammianus as a Historian. 
Without discussing these chapters in detail, 
the present review will dwell on some of the 
salient points which the author makes. 

While the dates of the historian’s birth 
and death are not known exactly, his life fell 
within the period a.p. 325-400. The last 
datable reference in his writings is to the 
year 391. Thompson calls attention to the 
fact that far more is known of the life and 
fortunes of Ammianus than of either of his 
great predecessors, Livy and Tacitus, thanks 
to his tendency to become autobiographical at 
every opportunity (p. 1). Born of a fairly 
noble pagan Greek family at Antioch, Am- 
mianus served for a number of years in the 
army, hc'ding rather important posts in vari- 


ous parts of the Empire, so that he acquired a 
first-hand knowledge of many of the matters 
about which he wrote. He appears to have 
been especially well acquainted with Julian 
the Apostate, and some of the most signifi- 
cant parts of his history are concerned with 
that emperor. After retiring from military 
service, he lived in Rome, where he devoted 
the latter portion of his life to composing his 
history. 

As to his sources (Chap. II), he relied 
chiefly on autopsy and information received 
from eyewitnesses. As occasion required, he 
made use of public records and the official 
reports by provincial governors. There is no 
evidence that he used the writings of other 
historians for the extant portion, which deals 
with his own times. Mr. Thompson thus dis- 
agrees with the commonly held view that 
Ammianus'’ history is little more than a con- 
taminatio of the works of earlier historians. 
He criticizes those scholars who have so 
“underrated the intelligence of one of the 
greatest historians of antiquity” as to dissect 
his narrative into a part taken over from a 
previous historian and a part from another 
historian or from his own notes and recollec- 
tions (p. 33). Since the historian relied for the 
bulk of his information on notes stemming 
from his own observation and on other private 
sources, which he weighed with great care, 
we find in this method a good reason for the 
striking difference in scale between the earlier 
and later portions of his work. The lost thir 
teen books covered the history of two and a 
half centuries, while the extant eighteen 
books deal with only a quarter century, 
starting with 353, precisely the year in which 
Ammianus first found himself in a position 
where he had the opportunity to observe 
affairs at first hand, since in that year he be- 
came an officer on the staff of Ursicinus, com- 
mander of the army in the East (p. 35). Here 
also we see a reason for the preservation of 
these eighteen books, since this part alone of 
his history had an independent value. 

In his treatment of Ursicinus (Chap. II) 
the historian reveals his high regard toward 
his superior, though he does not lapse into 
any blind hero worship. Still, there are um 
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mistakable signs of prejudice in Ursicinus’ 
favor, so that Thompson calls this the most 
uncritical and least satisfactory part of Am- 
mianus’ work (p. 54). 

The Caesar Gallus (Chap. IV) is branded 
by Ammianus as a bloodthirsty tyrant. 
Thompson, while by no means whitewashing 
Gallus, feels that this condemnation is largely 
unmerited (p. 68) in that Ammianus plays 
down the energy and effectiveness which 
Gallus displayed on sundry occasions. Here, 
Thompson thinks, the historian betrays the 
prejudice of his own curial class against 
Gallus, who had suppressed the depredations 
of that order of landowners. The sweeping 
charges made against Gallus are not sup- 
ported by Ammianus’ own narrative. 

Julian the Apostate (Chap. V) is the chief 
hero of the work. Yet the conscientious his- 
torian does not shrink from pointing out that 
emperor's imperfections. Thompson discusses 
at length Julian’s conduct in connection with 
the trials at Chalcedon in 361 (pp. 73-79). 
He thinks that the shocking miscarriage of 
justice, despite Julian’s having taken every 
precaution to give the accused a fair hearing, 
was the result of the spirit of narrow military 
partisanship with which the tribunal took 
advantage of the free hand given to it by the 
emperor. Ammianus, in blaming Julian, failed 
to understand the real circumstances, since 
his absence on the eastern frontier during the 
trials prevented him from becoming ac- 
quainted with some of the essential facts. 
Ammianus shows his honesty as a historian in 
that while admiring Julian’s military ability, 
he criticizes his impulsive and emotional be- 
havior, his love of popularity, and his rash- 
ness in taking military risks, even when these 
tisks resulted in success (p. 79). Though him- 
self a pagan, he deplores Julian’s law for- 
bidding Christians to teach the pagan 
classics in the schools. While Ammianus was 
liberal in his own religious views, his con- 
demnation of certain aspects of Julian's re- 
ligious policies may in part be explained by 
his writing in a time when anti-Christian 
policies could not safely be eulogized (p. 86). 

In Chapter VI Thompson demonstrates 
that Ammianus’ fulsome and unjustified 
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praise of the brutal Theodosius, father of the 
Emperor Theodosius, and his excessive con- 
demnation of Maximinus are colored by the 
circumstance that this portion was written 
during the reign of Theodosius, who was 
trying to rehabilitate his father’s memory and 
who would not countenance a favorable treat- 
ment of his late enemy, Maximinus. Here also 
we have the reason why Ammianus stopped 
his history of the West with the year 375, 
although he carried his history of the East 
to 378 and had intended to continue his west- 
ern history to the same date. Since a descrip- 
tion of the trial and execution of Theodosius 
could not be handled objectively during the 
reign of his son, Ammianus preferred to stop 
just short of that event rather than suppress 
essential facts (p. 94). Even so, the narrative 
of the whole portion dealing with the elder 
Theodosius is obscure, and this uncharacter- 
istic treatment is explicable only on the basis 
of fear of the reigning emperor (p. 105). 

It must be remembered, Thompson points 
out in his seventh chapter, entitled “The 
Composition of the Last Six Books,” that 
Ammianus wrote in an age when freedom 
was savagely restricted, so that an impartial 
treatment of recent and contemporary history 
was quite impossible. Ammianus in particular 
would have come in for scrutiny, since his 
work was very widely read. 

In summing up Ammianus’ characteristics 
as a historian (Chap. VIII), Thompson rates 
him far above all other historians of that day. 
While admitting his stylistic weaknesses, he 
praises the stirring quality of his narrative, 
his ability to depict character, and his im- 
partiality, which he rates above that of 
Tacitus. In comparing Ammianus with 
Tacitus (p. 125), Thompson argues that the 
former's pictures of the leading characters of 
his history, such as Constantius II and Julian, 
will remain substantially unchanged, while 
Tacitus’ portrait of Tiberius, for example, 
has been considerably revised by modern 
historians. He thinks also that Ammianus’ 
wide military experience and his extensive 
travels over the entire Empire gave him a 
much better t<aining for writing history than 
the “quiet and comparatively sheltered exist- 
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ence” of Tacitus, and that while Tacitus 
relied chiefly on senatorial sources, Ammianus 
had a much wider range of source materials. 

Admirers of Tacitus will feel that Thomp- 
son has been less than fair to this author in 
his desire to bring out the merits of Ammi- 
anus. After all, as Thompson himself states, 
Ammianus’ pictures of Gallus, Ursicinus, 
Julian, Maximinus, the elder Theodosius, 
and others, do have to be revised in the 
light of the author’s prejudices and the re- 
strictions of his time. Also the range of Taci- 
tus’ sources was wider than Thompson im- 
plies, and we must remember that the Annals 
and the extant portion of the Histories deal 
with events before Tacitus’ own time or his 
active participation in affairs, so that a com- 
parison with Ammianus’ handling of con- 
temporary events is not entirely appropriate. 
One can also take issue with Thompson's 
statement that while Ammianus exposed and 
condemned corruption in the ruling class 
(yet he does point out the historian’s parti- 
ality to his own curial class), Tacitus acqui- 
2sced in the corruption and decadence of the 
upper classes “with scarcely a murmur of 
criticism” (p. 127). It is not, however, the 
function of this review to offer a defense of 
Tacitus. 

Thompson indicates that Ammianus fails 


to understand the true significance of the 
piercing of the Danube frontier by the bar- 
barians and that he wrongly attributes the 
breakdown of the Empire to the decline in 
personal morality, but his failure to under- 
stand these matters is shared with other his- 
torians both of his own day and later (p. 132), 
Yet, while not fully understanding the under- 
lying causes of these great movements, he 
does supply the essential facts on which the 
judgments of later historians can be based. 

There are two appendices dealing, respec- 
tively, with Zosimus’ treatment of Julian’s 
Persian expedition and a detail of confused 
chronology.*A short bibliography includes the 
works on Ammianus which the author was 
able to consult, and the book ends with a 
very full index. 

Apart from his appearance of underrating 
Tacitus and perhaps somewhat overrating 
Ammianus, Thompson has given us an acute, 
accurate, well-written study of a writer 
who obviously deserves much more attention 
than he has received. If only this excellent 
book will serve to stimulate some interest in 
Ammianus, it will have made a worthwhile 
contribution in addition to its merits asa 
piece of historical analysis. 

Harry J. Leon 

The University of Texas 


CORRECTION 


To THe Epitor or THe CrassicAL JOURNAL: 


On Page 98 of the November, 1949, issuz of 
Tue CassicAL JournaAt is the following re- 
port of action taken by the Council of the 
American Classical League, June 14, 1947, in 
New York City: 

“It was moved that ACL go on record as 
approving in principle the experimental proj- 
ect presented by Miss Lenore Geweke. Mo- 
tion seconded and passed with no dissenting 
vote.” 

The last sentence should be corrected to 


“Motion seconded and passed with one dissent 
ing vote.” The Secretary did not hear a dis 
senting vote, but he has been assured by Dr. 
Lillian B. Lawler, editor of the Classical Ow 
look, that she voted against the motion as re 
corded and presented by Mr. George A. Land 
of Newton High School, Newtonville, Mas 
sachusetts. 


Henry C. Montcomery, Secretary 
American Classical League 
December 24, 1948. 
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Check List 
of Recent Books 


Compiled by Lionel Casson of New York 
University and including books received 
at the Editorial Office. 


1. ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. Anti, C. L’Orestea, come la rappresentava 
Eschilo. 32 pages, 6 plates. Tre Venezie, Padua 1948 

Aeschylus. Demetrii Triclinii in Aeschyli Persas scholia. 
Nunc primum edidit L. M. Postrano. 168 pages. Li- 
braria Scientifica Editrice, Naples 1948 

Aeschylus. Les Suppliantes, les Perses, les Sept contre 
Thébes, Prométhée enchainé, Orestie. Trad. de P. 
Mazon. 429 pages. Belles Lettres, Paris 1947 (Coll. 
Les grands oeuvres de I'antiquité classique) 

Aeschylus. Le Coefore. Edited by G. AMMENDOLA. 201 
pages. La Nuova Italia, Florence 1948 

Aeschylus. UNTerstetner, M. Guida bibliografica ad 
Eschilo. 84 pages. Paideia, Arona 1947 240 L. 

Ampelius. Liber memoralis. Edited by N. Terzacut. 62 
pages. Chiantore, Milan 1947 

Anonymous. Del Sublime. Testo critico, trad. e note di 
A. Rosracni. xliv-+161 pages. Istituto Editoriale 
Italiano, Milan 1947 935 L. 

Apocrypha. The First Book of Maccabees. With Com- 
mentary by H. A. Fiscuet. 118 pages, maps. Schocken, 
New York 1948 $1.50 

Aristophanes. Five comedies, Translated from the Greek. 
Ill. by Lazto Martutay. 288 pages. World Publishing 
Company, Cleveland 1948 $1.25 

Aristotle. Nuyens, A. L’évolution de la psychologie 
d’Aristote. xvi+356 pages. Nauwelaers, Louvain 
1948 165 Belgian fr. 

Aristotle. Nuyens, F. l'Evolution de la psychologie 
d’Aristote. Ouvrage traduit du Néerlandais par Tu. 
ScHILLINGs. xv-+353 pages. Nijhoff, The Hague 1948 
(Aristote. Traductions et études. Collection publiée 
par l'Institut supérieur de philosophie de luniversité 
de Louvain) 12 gldrs. (Reprint of item above.) 

Aristotle. Wexrut, F. Die Schule des Aristoteles. Texte 
und Kommentar. III, Klearchos. 85 pages. Schwabe, 
Basle 1948 

Aristotle. Weiss, H. Kausalitit und Zufall in der Philo- 
sophie des Aristoteles. 197 pages. Falken, Basle 1947 

Augustine. Basic Writings of St. Augustine. Edited by 
Wurmey J. Oates, 2 vols; 887, 898 pages. Random 
House, New York 1948 $10 

Augustus. Index rerum a se gestarum. Testo latino e ver- 
sione greca secondo gli esemplari ancirano, antio- 
cheno, apolloniense con introd. e note di G. P. Car- 
RATELLI. 96 pages. Libreria Scientifica Editrice, Naples 
1947 

Catullus. Srraco, V. Catullo, poeta della giovinezza. 
100 pages. Paideia, Arona 1947 300 L. 

Celsus. La Cava, A, La dietetica romana in A. C. Celso. 


Con prefaz. di Si-vesrro Bacuion1. 80 pages. Hoepli, 
Milan 1947 (Studi di storia della medicina, VII) 250 L. 

Cicero. Cazzaniaa, I. Il Brutus di Cicerone. 272 pages. 
Marzorati, Milan 1947 

Cicero. Riposati, B. Studi sui Topica di Cicero. 340 
pages. Vita e Pensiero, Milan 1947 

Cicero. Selected Works. A New Translation by Isa- 
BELLE K. RausitscHexk and Others. 385 pages. Black, 
New York 1948 (Classics Club) $2.89 

Ctesias. La Perse, Inde, les sommaires de Photius, par 
R. Henry. 100 pages, 1 plate, map. Office de Publicité, 
Brussels 1947 25 Belgian fr. 

Demosthenes. Accame, S. Demostene e l'insegnamento 
di Platone. 219 pages. Marzorati, Milan 1947 

Euclid. Micuaux, M. Le commentaire de Marinus aux 
Data d’Euclide. Etude critique. 177 pages. Duculot, 
Gembloux 1947 (Université de Louvain. Recueil des 
travaux d'histoire et de philologie, 3° sér., 25° fasc.) 

Gaius. Institutiones. Secundum Codicis Veronensis apo- 
graphum studemundianum et reliquias in Aegypto 
repertas, edidit M. David. Editio minor, xiv+157 
pages. Brill, Leyden 1948 (Studia Gaiana, 1) 5 gldrs. 

Gaius. Westrup, C. Notes sur la sponsio et le nexum 
dans I'ancien droit romain. Le nouveau fragment des 
institutes de Gaius. Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1947 
(Det kgl. Danske Videnskab. Selskab. Historisk- 
Filologiske Meddelelser, 31.2) 

Herodotus. Farjeon, Etzanor. The Wonders of Hero- 
dotus. 168 pages, ill. Nelson, London 1948 6s. 

Herodotus. Hérodote, Histoires, VI. Texte établi et 
traduit par Pu. E. Lecranp. 140 pages. Belles Let- 
tres, Paris 1948 

Hippocrates. Linpesoom, G. A. Hippocrate. 71 pages. 
Het Kompas, Antwerp 1948 65 Belgian fr. 

Homer. Beaujon, E. Acte et passion du héros. Essai sur 
lactualité d‘Homére. 232 pages. La Baconniére, Neu- 
chatel 1948 7.50 Swiss fr. . 

Homer. Lanpau, Rom. Odysseus. 5'75 pages. Macdon- 
ald, London 1948 18s. 6d. 

Homer. The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by F. L. 
Lucas. 130 pages, ill. Folio Society, London 1948 18s. 

Homer. van Orterio, W. A. A. De Ringcompositie als 
Opbouwprincipe in de epische Gedichten van 
Homerus. 95 pages. Noord-Hollandsche, Amsterdam 


1948 

Horace. Staarr, E. Quintus Horatius Flaccus’ liv och 
diktning. 215 pages. Fritze, Stockholm 1947 

Hyperides. Le operazioni in difesa di Eussenippo e contro 
Atenogene. Introd., testo critico, commento e ap- 
pendice a cura di V. pe Faico. 238 pages. Libreria 
Scientifica Editrice, Naples 1947 

Juvenal. George Stepney’s Translation of the Eighth 
Satire of Juvenal. Edited by Tuomas and Euizasetu 
SweEpEnsERG. 68 pages. University of California Press, 
Berkeley 1948 

Longus. Daphnis and Chloe. Translated by Jack Linp- 
SAY. 114 pages, ill. Sylvan Press, London 1948 9s. 6d. 

Lucretius. De la nature. Trad. d° A. Exnourt. 352 pages. 
Belles Lettres, Paris 1947 (Coll. Les grands oeuvres de 
l'antiquité classique) 

Lucretius. Tracuia, A. Sulla formazione spirituale di 
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Lucrezio. 227 pages. Gismondi, Rome 1948 750 L. 

New Testament. Morcan, G. Campsett. The Corinth- 
ian Letters of Paul. 180 pages. Oliphants, London 
1948 12s. 6d. 

Petronius. Cena Trimalchionis. Testo critico a cura di 
Enzo MaRMORALE. 207 pages. Nuova Italia, Florence 
1947 

Petronius. MarmoraLz, Enzo. La questione petroniana. 
329 pages. Laterza, Bari 1948 

Plato, Broos, H. J. M. Plato's Beschouwing van kunst en 
schoonheid. xi, 91 pages. Brill, Leiden 1948 (Disserta- 
tiones inaugurales Batavae ad res antiquas pertinentes, 
6) 4 gldrs. 

Plato. Cassirer, E. La rinascenza platonica in Inghil- 
terra e la scuola di Cambridge. 212 pages. La Nuova 
Italia, Florence 1947 600 L. 

Plato. Ricarps, I. A. The Republic of Plato. 218 pages. 
Kegan Paul, London 1948 8s. 6d. 

Pliny the Elder. BuNsx1, Brontstaus. De Apollodoreis in 
Pliniana Graeciae descriptione (N.H. iv.1-32) obviis. 
135 pages. Lach, Wroclaw 1948 (Travaux de la So- 
ciété des Sciences et des Lettres de Wroclaw, Seria A, 
Nr. 7) 

Pliny the Elder. Pline l'Ancien. Histoire naturelle, Livre 
x1. Texte établi, trad. et commenté par A. Ernout 
et R. Pepin. 221 pages. Belles Lettres, Paris 1947 
(Coll. G. Budé) 

Plotinus. Jensen, P. J. Plotin. 217 pages. Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen 1948 10 kr. 

Plutarch. Atmquist, H. Plutarch und das Neue Testa- 
ment. Glerup, Lund 1947 (Acta seminarii neotesta- 
mentici Upsaliensis, XV) 

Plutarch. Tornoupt, A. Een onbekend gnostisch sys- 
teem in Plutarchus’ De Iside et Osiride. xiv-+126 
pages. Brill, Leiden 1948 (Universitas catholica Lovan- 
iensis. Studia Hellenistica, 1) 7.30 gldrs. 

Quintilian. M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutionis oratoriae 
libri primi capita de grammatica (I.4-8) edidit M. 
NiepeRMANN. xxii+36 pages. du Griffon, Neuchatel 
1947 

Sallust. Invectiva in Ciceronem. Epistulae ad Caesarem. 
Studio introduttivo e commento di D. Romano. 
xxviii+-61. Renna, Palermo 1948 450 L. 

Sallust. PaLavint, V. Sallustio. Aspetti della figura, del 
pensiero, dell’arte. 208 pages. Principato, Milan 1948 
400 L. 

Seneca. Bovis, ANDRE ve. La sagesse de Sénéque. 240 
pages. Montaigne F. Aubier, Paris 1948 375 fr. 

Seneca. L. Annaei Senecae Divi Claudii Apocolocynto- 
sis. Introduzione, testo critico e commento con tra- 
duzione e indici, di C. F. Russo. 160 pages. La Nuova 
Italia, Florence 1948 800 L. 

Seneca. Lettres 4 Lucilius. T. u, Livres v-vu. Texte 
établi par F. Précuat et trad. par H. Nosior. 148 
pages. Belles Lettres, Paris 1947 

Sophocles. Freeman, Katuizen. The Philoctetes of 
Sophocles: A Modern Version. 66 pages. Muller, 
London 1948 §s. 

Sophocles. Oedipus at Colonus. Translated by Gupert 
Murray. 131 pages. Allen and Unwin 1948 5s. 

Tacitus. Bruno, L. Tacito e la poesia. 77 pages. Di Gia- 
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como, Salerno 1948 300 L. 

Tacitus. Matrincty, K. Tacitus on Britain and Ger- 
many. 176 pages. Penguin Books, London 1948 1s. 6d, 

Tacitus. Sa.vaTore, ARMANDO. Ritmo e stile in Tacito, 
33 pages. Artigianelli, Naples 1947 

Terence. Mazzarino, S. Da Menandro a Terenzio. Sulla 
composizione dell’Andria. 110 pages. Cosmopolita, 
Rome 1947 

Theophrastus. Bocuensx1, I. La logique de Theophraste, 
144 pages. Université de Fribourg, Fribourg 1947 
(Collectanea Friburgensia, nouv. sér., 32) 

Thucydides. Grunpy, G. B. Thucydides and the History 
of His Age. Vol. 1, 553 pages, ill.; Vol. 1, 256 pages, 
ill. Blackwell, London 1948 25s. 

Vergil. Le bucoliche. Ed. critica con trad. e note italiane 
a cura di O. Tescart. xlviiit+111 pages. 1st Edit. 
Ital., Milan 1947 825 L. 


_ Xenophon. Curimes, K. M. T. The Respublica Lace- 


daemoniorum Ascribed to Xenophon. 48 pages. Man- 
chester University Press, Manchester 1948 7s. 6d. 


2. Lrrerary History AND CRITICISM 


Cource te, Prerre. Les lettres grecques en Occident de 
Macrobe 4 Cassiodore. 440 pages. de Boccard, Paris 
1948 (Bibl. des écoles francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome) 750 fr. 

pE Lorenzi, A. Quaderni filologici. Vol. 1, Topocronolo- 
gia Nevioplautina. 56 pages. Privately Printed (Au- 
thor, Via Edgardo Cortese, pal. Lamaro), Naples 
n.d. 300 L. 

pe Lorenzi, A. Quaderni filologici. Vol. u, Dimidiatus 
Menander alla luce della polemica anti-atticista di 
Cicerone. 51 pages. Privately printed (Author, via 
Edgardo Cortese, pal. Lamaro), Naples 1948 400 L. 

Funatout, G. Studi di letteratura latina. Spiriti e forme, 
figure e problemi delle letterature classiche. 2 vols, 808 
pages. Zanichelli, Bologna 1946-47 

Gicon, O. Sokrates. Sein Bild in Dichtung und Ge- 
schichte. 319 pages. Francke, Bern 1947 11.50 Swiss 
fr 


Intuminati, L. L’eloquenza romana prima di Cicerone. 
Parte seconda, Da Catone ad Ortensio Ortalo. 92 
pages. Ferraro, Messina 1948 

Ozrt, Hans Geore. Der Typ der komischen Alten in der 
gtiechischen Komoedie, seine Nachwirkungen und 
seine Herkunft. 100 pages. Schwabe, Basle 1948 (may 
be ordered from A. Phiebig, 545 sth Ave., N.Y.C.) 
$1.50 

Perret, J. Latin et culture. 288 pages. Desclée, de Brou- 
wer, Bruges 1948 75 Belgian fr. 

Santoro, M. Uno scolaro del Poliziano a Napoli. 139 
pages. Libreria Scientifica Editrice, Naples 1948 

Pouttain, La littérature latine. 128 pages. 
Presses universitaire de France, Paris 1948 90 fr. 

Wessrer, T. B. L. Political Interpretations in Greek 
Literature. vii+-149 pages. Manchester University 
Press, Manchester 1948 (Publ. of the Univ. of Man- 
chester, Classical Series, v1) 7s. 6d. 

Wiesmann, Louis. Das Dionysische bei Hélderlin und 
in der deutschen Romantik. 151 pages. Schwabe, 
Basle 1948 8 Swiss fr. 
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Withheld One Year— NOW Available / 
LIVING WITH THE ROMANS 


Latin @ First-year Course 
By IRENE J. CRABB 


This new text answers the wishes of many experienced Latin teachers who have 


desired: 
Added experiences in sight reading 


@ Provision for vocabulary mastery through a systematic plan of control and 


review 
@A workable plan to show Latin, the Source of English Words 


@A complete numbering system to develop an understanding of How Words 
Work 


@An approach to Latin syntax through an understanding of corresponding 
English syntax 


@A chronological presentation to show the development of the Roman nation 


—living experiences and achievements 


@A text adaptable to an accepted plan of study which is adhered to through- 
out 


@An emphasis upon biographical content 
We invite your examination and study of this new text. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16, Ill. New York I, N.Y. 
2500 Prairie Ave. 246 Fifth Ave. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas |, Texas Pasadena 2, Calif. | Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
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JENKINS-WAGENER LATIN AND 
THE ROMANS 


An Excellent College-Preparatory Series 


These popular books not only make Latin study more 
interesting and functional but contain all the material 


and substance necessary for progressive mastery of the 2. ; 
language. All C.E.E.B. required words are used in Book a a” 
One—seventy per cent of them more than 5 times. The Gl N N AN D 
Teachers’ Manual, covering both books, is rich in teach- CoG M PANY 


ing aids. 
TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 


Boston 17 New York II Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


WORLD LITERATURE 
ANTHOLOGIES 


GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 

© Edited by C. T. Murphy, Kevin Guinagh and W. J. Oates. 1947. 1120 pp. 4 maps. 
Bibliographies. Glossary. $5.00 

GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 

© Edited by W. J. Oates and C. T. Murphy. 1944. 1072 pp. Map. Bibliographies. 
Glossary. $4.75 

LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 

© Edited by Kevin Guinagh and A. P. Dorjahn. 1942. 822 pp. Map. Bibliographies. 
Glossary. $4.50 

MEDIEVAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 

° a by C. W. Jones. Ready, late 1949. 1104 pp. 2 maps. Bibliographies. About 

6.00 
PROSE AND POETRY OF THE CONTINENTAL RENAISSANCE IN TRANSLATION 
© Edited by H. H. Blanchard. Ready, May 1949. 1104 pp. Bibliographies. $6.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE LATIN SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of Professors 
Charles E. Bennett and John C. Rolfe 


Complete Works of Horace 
Selections from Livy 
Selected Letters of Pliny 
The Andria of Terence 


The Agricola and Germania 
of Tacitus 


The Dialogus of Tacitus 
Short Stories of Apuleius 


Selections from Suetonius, 
Books I and II 


Tusculan Disputations 
Mediaeval! Latin 
Handbook of Latin Inscriptions 


Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome 


Roman Constitutional History 
Cicero’s Cato Major and Laelius 


Latin Poetry 
Selections from Latin 


Prose and Verse 


Selections from Roman Historians 


The Latin Language 


Edited by Bennett and Rolfe 
Edited by J. H. Westcott 

Edited by J. H. Westcott 

Edited by H. Rushton Fairclough 


Edited by Alfred Gudeman 
Edited by Alfred Gudeman 
Edited by Joseph B. Pike 


Edited by J. H. Westcott and 
Edwin M. Rankin 


Edited by H. C. Nutting 
Edited by Karl P. Harrington 
Edited by W. M. Lindsay 

By S. B. Platner 


By J. E. Granrud 


Edited by James S. Reid and 
Francis W. Kelsey 


Edited by John W. Basore and 
Shirley H. Weber 


Edited by Arthur H. Weston 


Edited by Lindley R. Dean and 
Roy J. Deferrari 


By Charles E. Bennett 


And Many Other Titles. Please Send for Catalogue. 
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